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HEY trav- 

eled 35.,- 
700 miles—a 
shipload of  sea- 
soned globe - trot- 
ters, and then — 
home from their 
world cruise, they 
voted South Af- 
rica the most in- 
teresting country 
of the entire trip! 


Let’s take a brief “pre-view” 
of South Africa: First the 
charming Cape Province; 
then from Capetown around 
Cape Point and up the East 
Coast, along the warm Indian 
Ocean, stretches a marvelous 
“Riviera” — prosperous 
towns and gay resorts, with 
charming country clubs, 
miles of smooth white 
beaches, surf-bathing, tennis 
and sporty fishing— 


You will want to lounge 
awhile in glamorous Dur- 
ban; visit Zululand and its 
primitive native life; then, 
by modern railroad or motor 
bus, tour inland to Victoria 
Falls, Rhodes’ Tomb, the 
Zimbabwe ruins, Johannes- 
burg and its great gold 
mines, Kimberley, famed for 
diamonds, and other wonder- 
ful places. 


After seeing the 
“Sunny Sub-Continent” 
you, too, will vote 


outH AFRICA 


“THE WORLD’S MOST 
INTERESTING TRAVEL 
LAND” 


Detailed infor- 
mation from 

all leading 
tourist and 
travel agencies 
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YACHTING IN 


SOARING is man’s nearest approach to 
bird flight. What a stirring sight it is to 
lift your eyes to the blue summer sky and 
sailplanes circling _ silently 
overhead, spiraling aloft like hawks, mean- 
dering aimlessly, or pursuing each other 
in capricious play on their ascent toward 
the towering clouds. The sailing ships of 
the air utilize horizontal air currents for 
propulsion and vertical currents for lift. 
There is no motor to disturb the silence 
of their flight and no propeller to beat the 
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A FLIGHT BEGINS 


The youngest of sports, soaring brings thrills and exhilaration which even the airplane cannot afford. An expert sailflier can navigate the invisible 
currents of the sky for hours, meandering aimlessly, spiraling aloft like a hawk, or trailing in the wake of the clouds high in the sky. 


By HANS GROENHOFF 


With photographs by the author 


winds into submission. Like the sailboating 
enthusiast who scoffs at crude machine 
power, the soaring pilot relies solely on skill 
and knowledge of air currents in his 
friendly conquest of nature. 

Sailflying had its origin before the in- 
vention of the airplane. Motorless planes 
were used by Chanute, Lilienthal and the 
Wright brothers in their early flying ex- 
periments. They called them gliders be- 
cause little, if anything, was at that time 
known about vertical air currents. These 


THE CLOUDS 


pioneer experimenters were merely able to 
coast through the air in a glide from an 
elevated position, such as the dunes at 
Kitty Hawk where the Wright brothers 
made their historic flights, or the artificial 
sandpile erected by Lilienthal near Berlin. 
Since gliding alone was not the solution 
of man’s century-old quest for a medium 
of sustained flight, it was only natural that 
it became a forgotten art once the Wright 
brothers made their first successful flights 
with the aid of a whirling propeller driven 


by a puttering gas engine and thus set 
in motion the most revolutionary and amaz- 
ing developments in the history of mankind. 
It was only by chance that the long dormant 
art of gliding was called back into life 
and developed into an avocation that has 
aroused great interest not only as a sport 
but as a valuable adjunct of aeronautical 
and meteorological science. 

When the Treaty of Versailles clipped 
the wings of Germany’s powerful airforce, 
a group of war pilots, stranded in a strange 
new world and still harboring the urge to 
fly, took refuge on the Wasserkuppe, then 
a desolate mountain, and started new ex- 
periments with motorless flying machines. 
Having benefited from the stimulus given 
aviation during the World War, they were 
able to design gliders that were more air- 
worthy than the hanggliders of earlier days, 
and with their superior equipment they 
soon discovered that under certain condi- 
tions they were able not only to coast in a 
long glide from the mountaintop down to 
the valley but to retain their altitude and 
occasionally even to rise in the air. It was 
the rebirth of gliding and the birth of soar- 
ing, a new magnificent sport. 

The Wasserkuppe soon became known 
as the symbol of the new sport among 
aviation enthusiasts all over the world, and 
the astonishing performance of the power- 
less craft in altitude and distance flying 
aroused the interest of aviators and 
meteorologists everywhere. In quick suc- 
cession many new theories about the ver- 
tical movement of air masses were developed 
and proved by soaring flights, and many 
novel types of aircraft made their appear- 


Hilly country provides the best opportunities for sailfliers. 


PREPARING FOR THE TAKE-OFF 


To launch a sailplane a towline is fastened to an automobile or to a winch which reels up 


a quarter of a mile of rope. 


When the sailplane is almost vertically above the winch or 


automobile, the pilot releases the towline and sets forth on his wanderings through space. 


ance, from the crude but sturdy trainers 
to the sleek and perfectly streamlined racing 
ships designed to cruise leisurely over 
mountain slopes where strong up-currents 
can usually be found, or to cut swiftly 
through the air for record breaking dis- 
tance flights. 

Many sailcrafts of the air are fashioned 
from light plywood and fabric by the deft 


INTERLUDE 


hands of amateurs who spend long winter 
evenings in building light, birdlike wings 
around a narrow fishlike fuselage. Although 
sailplane construction today is subject to 
rigid inspection and licensing requirements, 
there is always room for the development | 
of new ideas, and thanks to the non-com- 
mercial but competitive character of the 
movement, constant progress is being made 


Wind currents follow the contours of the ground, and on the windward side of mountains 


there is a constant up-stream of air in which a glider may maneuver peacefully for hours. 


The delicately constructed sailplane can be handled easily by a few men. 


AFTER THE FLIGHT 


As a rule sailplanes are made of light plywood and fabrics. 


They have bird- 


like wings and a narrow fuselage that offers the least possible resistance to oncoming winds. 


in the construction of new sailplanes and 
the improvement on old designs. 

There are three categories of powerless 
craft—the primary glider, the utility glider 
and the soarer or sailplane. Primaries are 
capable only of gliding down from an 
elevated point and are being used exclusively 
for training the pilot in the elementary 
practice of motorless flight. More efficient 


Since German pilots first began experimenting with gliders shortly after the war, great progress has been made in design and construction. 


are the so-called utilities in which the 
fledgling may progress from simple flying 
maneuvers to the highest art of soaring over 
mountain slopes. But the most advanced 
types are the soaring planes with graceful 
long birdlike wings that respond to the 
slightest upward motion in the air and with 
a fuselage that offers the least possible 
resistance to oncoming winds. Most craft 


LAUNCHING A MAN BIRD 


have room only for one person, the pilot, 
who is hidden under a streamlined cowling. 
But efficient multi-seaters have also been 
built with room for one, two or as many 
as five passengers. Multi-seated sailcraft 
are constantly gaining in popularity because 
in them non-piloting enthusiasts may be 
initiated in the beauty of powerless flight, 
fledglings may be taught the art of locating 


The hang- 


gliders of the early days had no fuselage and the pilot clung to two bars in the mid-section of the wings. Multi-seated gliders with room for five persons 
are now being built. This gull-wing Franklin is being launched by shock cord. 


SILENT FLIGHT 


Masters of the sailplane have skilfully followed the air currents for distances of three hundred miles and more, and they have climbed to the dizzy altitude 


of nearly three miles. 


and utilizing vertical air currents by ex- 
perienced instructors, and pilots may alter- 
nate at the controls on long-distance flights 
which often last a whole day. 

Mechanical power is used only for 
launching the ship into space. The hang- 
gliders of early days had no fuselage. The 
pilot was merely suspended from two bars 
in the mid-section of the wing and jumped 
off into the air after a strenuous run down 
the slope into a strong wind. New types of 
gliders developed in Germany after the war 
had cockpit and fuselage and called for 
new and more efficient launching methods. 
An ingenious but simple contrivance, the 
tubber shockcord which acts on the time- 
honored slingshot principle, was then, de- 
vised and has since become an indispensable 
accessory of the sport, especially for launch- 
ing the craft from small fields on mountain- 


- tops. 


One end of the shockcord is attached 
to an inverted hook under the nose of the 
fuselage. The other end is grasped by a 


launching crew of six or twelve men who 
first walk and then run with the cord down 
the incline of the slope while the tail of 
the ship is held securely to the ground. 
When sufficient power is accumulated in the 
tension of the elastic cord, the plane is re- 
leased and catapulted out into the open 
over the heads of a tumbling and falling 
crew. On more spacious fields the auto- 
mobile launching method has come into 
common use as more efficient and requir- 
ing a smaller crew. Towed at the end 
of a long manila rope or steel cable be- 
hind a swift car, the glider ascends at a 
steep angle like a kite and thus may attain 
an initial altitude of many hundred feet 
before cutting loose and veering off on its 
search for helpful air currents. However, 
the most novel and the most efficient launch- 
ing device is the winch. <A big drum 
mounted on the, jacked-up rear axle of‘ an 
automobile spools up a rope measuring 
as much as two thousand feet. While one- 
half of the rope is speedily wound up on 


Such achievements, however, are dependent on favorable atmospheric conditions. 


the drum the glider climbs steeply to a 
point as high as one thousand feet, almost 
vertically above the winch, where the tow 
rope is released by the pilot who then wan- 
ders forth through space. And when there 
is little chance of finding helpful up-cur- 
rents in the lower strata of the atmosphere, 
soaring craft may be towed by their big 
brother, the power plane, to lofty heights 
where they can roam playfully under the 
clouds. 

Hardly anything was known about the 
vertical movement of air masses when glid- 
ing had its rebirth on che Wasserkuppe in 
Germany. A high mountaintop was chosen 
merely to enable the gliders to travel the 
longest possible distance in a constant 
downward move. But soon it was found 
that the winds follow the contour of the 
ground and that on the windward side of 
a mountain slope there is a constant up- 
stream of air forceful enough to shoulder 
the wings of the glider and to boost them 
up high over the mountainside. By shut- 


tling back and forth in the so-called 
slope-currents flights of many hours’ 
duration, sometimes lasting as long as a 
whole day, were made in the early days 
of motorless flight. Even today the con- 
stant force of slope winds is considered 
the most reliable source of initial uplift 
before the sailplane may risk a search 
for other air currents. Not satisfied, 
however, with flights in the narrow con- 
fines of a mountain ridge, glider pilots 
often veered off into the open to explore 
the air for new currents, if not to glide 
over unknown territory and to frighten 
man and animal by their silent approach 
under the sky. 

On a warm summer day when the 
sun’s rays were scorching the earth 
with intense heat a pilot suddenly felt a 
strong up-current under the wings caus- 
ing his ship to rise vertically at a speed 
of many feet per second but ceasing 
abruptly after he had traversed only a 
short distance. He immediately turned, 
and when another boost indicated that he 
was back in the confines of the up- 
stream, he banked steeply and started to 


describe narrow circles as he had 
learned from observing che flight of the 
soaring birds. By skilfully feeling his 
way through the air he was able to 
spiral to a considerable height before 
the force had spent itself and abated. 
Thus he discovered the “thermal cur- 
rent” which was new to meteorologists 
and which has become the most talked 
of and most useful supply of energy 
for the sailflyer. Thermals are funnels 
of warm air rising from a sunbeaten 
ground to great heights and progressing 
slowly in the direction of the prevailing 
winds. 

Thermals are constantly forming and 
rising from various places on the 
ground, and man may sail leisurely 
through space without help of mechani- 
cal power by alternating ascents in 
warm air funnels with straight down- 
ward glides. By flying the thermals he 


may be carried high aloft to the cumulus 
clouds billowing white against a deep blue 
sky where another strong force will supply 
lift for his wings. He may hitch on to the 
clouds and travel along with them under 
the sky or, if he possesses courage and 
skill in blind flying, he may allow himself 
to be sucked up by violent up-currents with- 
in a cloud and measure his skill with na- 
ture’s invisible forces in a gray impenetrable 
mist. When he emerges from the cloud, 
many thousand feet high, he may relax in 
the cockpit of his faithful carrier and in- 
dulge in the beauty of man’s new realm, 
floating silently through the solitude of 
endless space which is broken only by 
the faint whistling of the winds. From up 
there the earth seems flat, the dwellings of 
man look like toys and his hustling machines 
look paltry and almost ridiculous in their 
haste along narrow lanes of concrete and 
steel; up there the manbird will feel 


THE BEAUTY OF SOARING 


There are few sights more fascinating than the easy flight of the sailplane as it maneuvers 
against the background of a blue sky. At times, when facing onrushing currents, the graceful, 


man-made birds seem to hang almost motionless in mid-air. 


| 


Since the foundation of the “Soaring Society 
of America” the sport of gliding has made 
rapid progress in America. The eighth an- 
nual national soaring contest of America 
was held this summer at Elmira, New York. 


the overwhelming might of the universe. 

A thrill of a different sort is in store 
for the one who heads into the turmoil of 
a thunderstorm and sails above a wind- 
beaten countryside at a swift pace with 
flaming sheets of lightning and the constant 
growl of the thunder at his heels. Where- 
as aviators in general avoid contact with 
storm fronts because of the violent turbu- 
lence brewing in the black clouds, the ex- 
perienced sailplane pilot purposely aims at 
the dreaded black masses, for they generate 
a constant stream of extremely forceful 
vertical currents which move along with the 
storm at a swift pace. Just ahead of 
the storm, where the fringe of the black 
curtain darkens the sky, sailfliers discov- 
ered a vehement upward surge of the air 
reaching a velocity of as much as twenty- 
five feet per second. By tacking to and 
fro in front of the storm cloud which may 
extend over an area of several miles, the 
sailplane may travel a distance of far more 
than one hundred miles before nightfall 
will force it to descend to a safe port. 
However, it is extremely difficult for the 
flier to keep at a distance from the flam- 
ing masses licking at his heels and once 
sucked up into the whirlpool of raging ele- 
ments, pandemonium will break loose over 
him and his flying machine. Only by 
quick action and frantic maneuvering in 
the dark will he be able to open a hole 
in the cloud through which he can escape 
the combined force of winds, hail, lightning 
and thunder, and resume his efforts to rise 
once more to a place in front of the cloud. 
Storm flights may be made only by full- 
fledged pilots in rugged ships, for it takes 
not only nerve but extreme skill and ex- 
perience and the best of material to battle 
the fury of the elements in a thunderstorm. 
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The reward is an unforgettable adventure, 
the fulfillment of man’s innate urge to mas- 
ter the forces of nature, an unplotted jour- 
ney of many miles over an ever-changing 
countryside and the contentment of a safe 
landing in a strange port. 

There is an abundant and diversified sup- 
ply of energy inherent in the atmosphere 
and new phenomena heretofore unknown to 
earthbound meteorologists are constantly be- 
ing discovered and explored by soaring 
pilots. One of the latest discoveries is that 
of a revolving motion of air alongside the 
long rows of small cumulus clouds often 
spread out in a continuous line over the 
whole sky. Such cumuli actually form well 
outlined cloud streets over which the air- 
farer may travel forth in a straight line with 
little maneuvering and without fear of 
losing valuable altitude. 

Amazing are the feats that have been 
accomplished in this new realm of air- 
sailing in the short span of a little over a 
decade. Without mechanical power, relying 
solely on air currents for support under 
their wings, sailfliers have established such 
formidable records as a duration of forty 
hours for continuous flight, a distance of 
313 miles and an altitude of more than 
fourteen thousand feet over the take- 
off point. Moreover, sailplane pilots have 
demonstrated that flights can be made to 
predetermined goals of more than two hun- 
dred miles from the starting point. But 
so far goal flights have been of secondary 
interest only because it is the lure of the 
unknown, a journey over an uncharted 
course, that enhances the sport of airsailing. 

The three world records for duration, 
distance and altitude are held by German 
pilots, and it is in the land of its origin 
where soaring has experienced its greatest 
boom from what appeared first to be only 
a fad of a few stranded war pilots to a 
nationwide movement with far reaching 
implications in the rapid resurrection of 


Germany’s air force. According to the 
latest statistics Germany now has alone 
about 80,000 licensed glider pilots and about 
12,000 gliders and sailplanes. While no 
accurate statistics about the movement in 
Russia are available, it is claimed that this 
country has trained even more soaring pi- 
lots than Germany and can boast of a/ 
greater number of powerless craft than any 
other country in the world. It is a sig- 
nificant fact that in the two countries which 
have made the greatest efforts recently in 
the European race for supremacy in the 
air, motorless flight has been recognized 
as an important branch of modern aeronau- 
tical science and has been officially sanc- 
tioned and promoted as a primary stage 
in the training of all aviators. 

The popularity of airsailing as a sport 
has quickly spread over the boundaries of 


Germany and-it is now being widely prac-— 


ticed_in—almost every European country, 
in Japan, South Africa and in both Amer- 
icas. Many years ago, when the first news 
of the success of German pilots reached the 
outside world, an attempt was made to in- 
troduce soaring to the land of the Wright 
brothers. But for one reason or another, 
be it the lack of proper organization and 
experienced leadership, the all-overshadow- 
ing rise of power flying at that time, or 
the tendency of American youth to plunge 
into a new adventure some times with more 
courage than forethought, soaring attracted 
little attention and could not attract many 
enthusiasts. 

Unfortunately, many failures and disap- 
pointments which must be ascribed to un- 
familiarity with the design and construc- 
tion of motorless craft and their behavior 
in an unknown realm of turbulent violence 
gave rise to the wrong notion that gliding 
and soaring were essentially dangerous and 
thus retarded the progress of the movement. 
But then the Soaring Society of America) 


(Continued on page 49) 


TOWARDS THE SUNSET 


Silhouetted against the darkening sky, a sailplane glides homeward after a day of 
effortless flight. 


The motorcycle corps is an important part of the Japanese army of occupation. 


THE 


Recent events in the Far East make the following 
article particularly timely. Ernest O. Hauser has 
been an active correspondent in Asia for several 
years. He was the first Western journalist to use 
a new strategic military railway from Harbin to 
Heiho on the Amur River—Epirortau Nore. 


THe present stage of acute tension in 
the northern plains of China, the rumors 
of a new puppet state under Japanese tute- 
lage, remind me of an incident which oc- 
curred when I was in Manchuria, two years 
ago. It was not an incident, strictly speak- 
ing; it was just one of these rare half-hours 
of Eastern leisure which seemed so 
preciously meaningless at the time, and 
which seem so preciously important to the 


MEANING OF 


speed swiftly to the scene of any disorder. 


By ERNEST O. HAUSER 


recollecting mind. J was with a young 
Chinese official who had been selected by 
his Japanese superiors to fill a rather high 
political position. He was attached to the 
Foreign Office in Hsinking, Manchukuo’s 
brand-new capital, and he was smart enough 
to do well what he was supposed to do. He 
had guided me all day long, had introduced 
me to Ministers and newspaper men, had 
driven me through the shining new streets 
of the outlying sections, and had even pro- 
vided me with the thrill of an opium den. 
And after all that, we were sitting in a 
tiny Chinese restaurant, eating, sipping 
green tea and talking. We talked about the 


Universai Newsreel 


Powerful machine guns are mounted on the side cars, and each unit can 


MANCHUKUO 


new state, its functions, about the Chinese 
bandits, and, finally, about the Japanese. 

“How should the ducks resist the ele- 
phant?” he said with a sudden tinge of 
violence in his voice. ‘‘Thousands, hundreds 
of thousands of ducks—they could not hurt 
the elephant. They simply have to wait— 
until it may please the elephant to go 
away.” 

“Elephants,” J interjected, “are 
stubborn.” 

“What is a century or two?” he said, and 
that was all. 

The next day, I saw the Prime Minister. 
He was a Chinese too. But he was not the 


very 
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MODERN HARBIN 


Harbin, a city of more than three hundred 
thousand people, is one of the most im- 
portant commercial and industrial center's 
in Manchukuo. Many signs in Russian 
indicate the presence of a large popula- 
tion of emigrés from the Soviet Union. 


kind that liked to talk about ducks and 
elephants. “Are you going to ask His 
Excellency any political questions?’ I 
gave one of the Japanese secretaries a 
tentative outline of what I intended to 
ask, and I was allowed to enter. His Ex- 
eellency did not give me much of a 
chance. He started talking at once, and 
I remembered somewhat hazily that I had 
read most of his information before. He 
developed the Japanese program for 
Manchukuo’s rural and economic recon- 
struction, pointed out the tremendous 
advantages of Japanese rule, mentioned 
the act of injustice committed by the 
League of Nations; and the audience 
was over. “He doesn’t even know how to 
write his own name,” said my young 
Chinese friend thereafter, but he was 
exaggerating. 

Manchukuo has a Government of 
Chinese Ministers. They draw salaries 
and represent the people. Each of them 
has a Secretary of State who happens to 
be Japanese, and who does the work. 

Exactly six years ago, on September 
| 18, 1931, the famous “incident” occurred 
1 which ushered in the State of Man- 
| chukuo. A Japanese patrol asserted that 
| they had seen a couple of Chinese sol- 
diers bomb a Japanese-owned railway 
i track. There was some shooting, and 
i when the morning dawned the Japanese 
had won a battle. The rest was quickly 
done. 

For six years, a country as big as 
France, Germany, Austria and Switzer- 


At the right is one of the infantrymen 
of the well-disciplined, well-equipped 
army of the Nanking Government. Below 
is a panorama of the principal thorough- 
fare of Hsinking, the new capital of Man- 
chukuo. A few years ago Hsinking was 
an insignificant village; today it is a 
thoroughly modern metropolis. At the 
far right is the tower of the Golden 
Temple at Jehol. 
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ABOVE THE AMUR RIVER 


| This Soviet bomber flies over the region where Japan and Russia have clashed so frequently in recent years. During the spring and summer, the 


Amur River is flooded and flows in many wandering channels which form a shifting and treacherous boundary between Manchukuo and the Soviet Union. 


The Amur is 2920 miles long and is navigable for 1500 miles. 


land combined, and inhabited by more than 
thirty million people, has been under for- 
eign rule. There have been learned dis- 
cussions about Manchukuo as a source of 
taw materials, Manchukuo as a market, and 
Manchukuo as an outlet for Japanese sur- 
plus population. Taking these discussions 
as a starting point, Manchukuo has been 
pretty much of a flop. True, Japan has in- 
creased her imports of Manchurian prod- 
ucts, such as foodstuffs, fertilizers, coal and 
oils. But the increase is not substantial, and 
the percentage of those imports within the 
total imports of Japan has decreased from 
more than twelve to less than nine per cent. 
Besides, mineral oil has been almost com- 


pletely lacking, and some of the remaining 
“key” raw materials have been of poor 
quality. Manchuria is, as the whole of 
China, essentially an agricultural country. 
If agriculture, the economic backbone of the 
country, does not prosper, the entire econ- 
omic structure is likely to collapse. During 
the years of Japanese rule over the country, 
Manchurian agriculture has been in rather 
bad shape. This was largely due to the 
sharp decrease in German buying of soy 
beans, Manchuria’s staple product. Ger- 
many used to be the best customer in this 
field, and German exchange troubles have 
caused the recent cuts. Thus, the individual 
income of the Manchurian farmer has been 


seriously affected—which means that the 
buying power of the population as a whole 
has been on the down grade. 

If the Manchurian peasant cannot buy, 
Japan cannot sell. Yet, Japan’s sales to 
Manchukuo have increased within the last 
half decade. Exports to Manchuria have 
risen from less than 7 per cent to more than 
17 per cent out of Japan’s total exports. The 
trouble with these figures is, however, that 
they indicate a building boom with the acute 
need for vast amounts of building material 
rather than a move on the part of the popu- 
lation to buy more “things Japanese’. The 
construction of large cities, railways, 
bridges and ports, after all, is a temporary 
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GUARDING RUSSIA’S FAR EASTERN FRONTIER 


Sovfoto 


The organization and equipment of an efficient army to guard her Far Eastern frontier has been one of the most difficult problems Soviet Russia has had 
to solve in recent years. Today the Far Eastern Army is reported to number 300,000 men who can operate independently of the rest of Russia. In addition 
to the army, the Soviet Union also maintains on this front one of the most powerful air fleets in the world. 


phenomenon. And the prosperous trend of 
those Japanese exports is not expected to 
continue, although the Japanese have been 
clever enough to prevent Manchukuo from 
establishing her own  industries—which 
would mean much. prosperity for the coun- 
try, and which would deal a strong blow 
to Japan’s export industries. 

Manchukuo has not been found abundant 
in raw materials; for a long time to come, 
it will be no market for Japanese consump- 
tion goods; and few Japanese settlers have 
gone to the new land. Instead, Japan has 
sunk a cool billion yen, to saying nothing 
of military expenditures, into the new state 
since its conquest. 

But it really is not in the field of econ- 
omics that the Japanese were hoping to 
reap huge profits from their continental col- 
ony. They must have known that it was a 
poor country, that the Japanese settler 
would be unable to compete in a harsh 
climate with the frugal Chinese peasant. 
As a matter of fact, no more than 2,000 
Japanese farmers have moved over to 
Manchukuo. The country has remained 


what it was: part of the “Good Earth” of 


China, with a population essentially Chinese, 
imbued with the great mystery of the 
Chinese soul. 

A foreign diplomat told me this story: 
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there was a certain village, and the Chinese 
peasants in that village were told to grow 
cotton—cotton for the mills of Osaka. A 
party of Japanese officials came to the vil- 
lage. They distributed cotton seed free of 
charge, and they told the peasants how to 
sow it. Then they left. The cotton season 
came—but there was no cotton. Genera- 
tions of Chinese peasants had lived and 
toiled in this village and had grown kao- 
liang. Why should they grow cotton? 

The Japanese were very patient. They 
came again, they distributed cotton seed, 
free of charge, and they left. When the 
season arrived, and there was no cotton, 
the Japanese sent a squad of soldiers down 
to the village. And all the peasants were 
shot. 

No, Japan did not expect to find a pa- 
nacea for her economic ills in the new 
state. Even the Japanese themselves begin 
to admit that. If one wants to explain the 
reasons for the vast Manchurian campaign, 
costing so many lives and kicking Japan 
towards the verge of bankruptcy, one will 
have to look at the map. Strategical consid- 
erations must have given the impetus to 
conquer the continental territory. And this 
aim has been achieved. Today, Japan keeps 
watch along the Amur River, threatening 
the flank of Russia, separating China from 


the Soviet Union, ready to cut Siberia 
from the Russian torso. The right bank of 
the Amur River, that line of tremendous 
strategical importance, is in the hand of 
Japanese regiments. 

I happened to be the first Western jour- 
nalist to use the new military railway, built 
by the Japanese between Harbin and the 
frontier. The track runs north to the Amur 
in a straight line, facilitating the quick 
transportation of soldiers—more soldiers— 
and implements of war. Three Japanese 
sergeants got hold of me as soon as I had 
entered the waiting train. They sat down, 
surrounding me, pulled little notebooks out 
of their ammunition belts, and copied my 
letters of introduction. The letters were 
written in Japanese, and they took great 
care in copying each of the complicated 
characters. Then they apologized, as every 
Japanese sergeant does, and left me alone. 
I knew that they were going to cable to the 
sergeants at the next station—and I was 
glad to know that nothing could happen to 
me. There is no better protection, no friend- 
lier company, than a bunch of Japanese ser- 
geants. They are all cheerful boys, so deep- 
ly convinced of their mission, so serious and 
so very important. 

The little train staggers through the 
northern steppes of Manchuria. Green roll- 


4) ing lands—swamps—a few meager birches 
| and much sky. This sky is the most beau- 
tiful I ever saw. It is exceedingly high, very 
" bright, and clouds of strange, impressive 
| forms mass along the horizon. But the hor- 
_ izon is far and quite unreal. 

There are no people. You travel day and 
night, and all you see are two or three vil- 
lages, and a few Korean peasants busy in 
their rice fields. And then at last, one, two, 
three smokestacks. The Amur. 

To leave the train at Heiho, terminus of 
the line, means to see a very startling 
mirage. Behind big, green trees, there ap- 
| pears a large, inviting city. Towers and 
| domes and high roofs, industrial plants and 

gardens. The soldiers who fill the train, 
the officers and even the horses, which have 
cars of their own, stare at this city. 
It is a surprise for anyone who comes 
to Heiho for the first time in his life. He 
expects to find a dirty littke Manchurian 
village, inhabited by peasants and soldiers, 
and there he looks at towering mansions, 
stone buildings, churches, mills. He will 
learn very soon that this is not Heiho. For 
Heiho, to be sure, is a dirty litt'e Man- 
‘churian village, inhabited by peasants and 
soldiers. The mirage behind the trees is 
Blagoveshchensk, the large Siberian city, 
stronghold of the Russian army. Between 
the two there flows the Amur—which can- 
not be seen from the station. 

From the windows of the old hotel, built 
in Russian style, I look down at the river. 
It is a mile wide over here, and its waters 
travel fast. The sun has set already; a 
strange yellow light glimmers on the mighty 
stream. It is dark on the other side. Lights 
flash here and there—military trucks are 
moving soldiers. A sinister thought in the 
face of this peaceful, this majestic view. 

Here, Japan and Russia confront each 
other. There are more than ten thousand 
soldiers in Heiho, and I have seen the heavy 
machine guns—and the soldiers—pouring 
out of the little train. Reinforcing the fron- 
tier. There are soldiers on the other side, 
too. No bridge, no ferry connects the banks 
of the river. It is as if two giant cats 
are lying ready to jump at each other, to 


fight, to kill, A sinister frontier, indeed! 

Life-is gay at Heiho. There are 
some tidy little houses, some gardens, 
and bushes in full blossom. The Japa- 
nese with their inborn flair for beauty 
have just started to transform the 
dirty piace into something worthwhile 
for Japanese to live in. The footpaths 
are covered with boardwalks, and the 
main streets look clean already. In the 
dry heat of the Siberian summer some 
pretty geishas cross the street. Their 
colorful kimonos look foreign—flowers 
in the desert. There are many geishas 
over here; for even soldiers want to be 
entertained. 

And on the other side of the river 
stands General Bluecher’s Siberian 
army, reported to number 300,000 men. 
Very little is known about this army, 
and still less about the General. He was 
in China, ten years ago, as a Russian 
adviser attached to China’s national 
army. He was called Galen at that time. 
A rift between Galen and the youthful 
Chiang Kai-shek, now Generalissimo of the 
Chinese armies, ended the Russiar’s mission. 
He returned to Moscow and was placed in 
command of the Far Eastern army. Since 
then, General Bluecher-Galen has risen to 
a position second only to that of Stalin 
himself. He has created what is almost a 
new state in the East, he has organized the 
independence of the Eastern Army for 
home supplies, and he has managed to keep 
himself in power. At the recent military 
trials in Moscow, when generals almost as 
powerful as he were shot for treason, 
Bluecher was one of the judges. He signed 
the sentence and returned to his Siberian 
plains, where three hundred thousand sol- 
diers respect and love him. 

It seems of vital importance for Japan to 
maintain a strong army in the face of 
Bluecher’s 300,000 men. If there is any 
danger for the Japanese islands, it is the 
danger of Russia. The Japanese know very 
well that neither Britain from her bases at 
Singapore and Hongkong, nor the United 
States from Hawaii, could or would ever 
launch an effective attack against Japan. 


MANCHURIAN SOLDIERS 


Many of the Manchurian riflemen who unsuccessfully opposed the Japanese have joined forces 
with the Chinese to prevent further aggression and if possible eventually to win back their 
own land. 
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CHINESE MACHINE GUNNER 


Since the Sino-Jepanese War of 1894 China 

has been losing territory to Japan. It is 

doubtful if China is yet ready to offer effec- 

tive resistance. Japan has about 1200 first- 

line fighting planes; China about 400. 

Japanese regular troops are vastly superior 
in number and equipment. 


But the Russians, entrenched with a tre- 
mendous force within close flying distance 
of Japan’s industrial centers—the Russians 
could hurt Japan at home. Bombing planes, 
taking off at Vladivostock, could bomb and 
destroy the busy paper cities of Nagoya, 
Osaka, and even Tokyo, and return to Rus- 
sian territory in a few hours. This is the 
great strategical importance of the Amur 
line for the Japanese. As long as they watch 
and threaten the Russian flank—and the 
Amur is a long and open frontier—Russia 
will think twice before she sends her planes 
off to Osaka. 

There is still another aspect of the situa- 
tion, which is hardly less important. Japan, 
keeping a strong grip on Manchuria and 
penetrating the neighboring territories of 
Chahar and Suiyuan, constructs a barrier 
between the Soviet Union and China. The 
Japanese soldiers, facing Russia in the 
north, do not forget that there is still China 
in the south. If they are fighting Russia, 
they will have to fight with their backs 
threatened by an enemy whose strength 
has been growing by leaps and bounds. 
Thus cutting the communications between 
the two colossal land powers, which could 
crush the state of Manchukuo like two 
mighty mill stones, was an important task. 
It seems to be achieved by now; the only 
road, leading through Kalgan, is in Japanese 
hands. 

China remains the core of the problem. 
It has been noticeable, throughout the last 
few years, that the tone of Japan in deal- 
ing with China has been strongly influenced 
by the fact that Bluecher’s army was threat- 
ening in Siberia. A while ago, when the 
Japanese press reported a secret Sino-Rus- 
sian understanding, Japanese fears were 
aroused as never before; her whole ccn- 
tinental structure, erected with so much care 
and so much money, threatened to collapse 
in the face of an alliance between those 
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REMEDIOS 


By HELEN AUGUR 


WVE were in Guerrero, going towards the 
Pacific. The air was heavy and warm, 
though we were still five thousand feet above 
the sea. All day we had motored down the 
new road cut from Mexico City to Aca- 
pulco; we had left the road before it 
plunged to the Pacific, and found mules 
to carry us up and down two mountains 
to Tixtla. 

The Indian in Taxco had not deceived us; 
there was certainly a fiesta going on in 
Tixtla, because the mountain trails were 
full of Indians hurrying like ourselves. Wé 
were in luck, because fiestas are rare in the 
late summer, and in any case it is impos- 
sible to find out about them from city Mex- 
icans, who are not interested in the doings 
of the indigenos. But we had it from an 
Indian, who had it from Guerrero drum- 
signals, that Tixtla would celebrate the day 
of Los Remedios with a fiesta and a big 
fair besides. Centuries before, the Virgin 


ONE OF THE TORITOS 


Boisterous youngsters take the most impor- 
tant parts in the Tixtla fiesta. Carrying 
reed mats topped by ozier cages rigged 
with fireworks they prance through the 
crowds shooting colored flames in all direc- 
tions. This torito was photographed the 
morning after, when the fireworks on his 
cage had been discharged. 
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of Los Remedios had barely lost her com- 
petition with the Virgin of Guadalupe to 
become the patron saint of Mexico. She 
still rated high. 

This part of Guerrero seemed arranged 
with a hasty hand. The mountains were 


flung close together, one after another, as—— 


if they were a drove of oxen hurrying to 
the sea and almost climbing on each other’s 
backs. The contours changed quickly, there 
was always excitement in rounding a 
corner. 

There was excitement, too, in seeing the 
people on their way to the fiesta. Many 
of them were on foot, and though they had 
been coming perhaps several days’ journey, 
they kept up their tireless light trot. Some 
of them had burros, and in that case the 
women rode with their babies. Mexican 
women on burros look like Mary on the 
Flight to Egypt, the leaning quiet figures, 
the baby, the blue rebozo covering both 
and making a lovely line on the back of 
the little burro. There was one baby rid- 
ing quite alone. It was bound to the saddle 
with its mother’s rebozo, and its hands were 
outstretched, with a nosegay in each, like 
old Spanish pictures of the Nifo. The 
mother and father were beaming at their 
caprice, but the baby whimpered a little at 
the rocking. 

From the top of the second mountain 
we saw Tixtla, spread far below in its 
heavy lanes of trees beside a pale lake. 
Drums were throvbing for vespers, perhaps 
groups from several towns were giving their 
ritual dances. We jumped from our plod- 
ding mules, telling the mozo to follow in 
his own time; as for us, we rushed down 
the long mountain, slipping and rolling 
down grassy spots. It was terrible to think 
a fiesta was getting away from us. The 
drums got louder, but we were still far 
from the town muffled in its heavy trees. 
Desperately we hurried, and when the sound 
of trumpets came up we ran, like children 
running to a circus, towards the trumpets 
shouting for the Virgin. 

We reached the first wide lane of mud, 
and the going was easier for the half-mile 
to the plaza. Vespers were over, but the 
plaza was still massed white with Indians. 
The church gate bore a crescent of electric 
lights; Tixtla had been touched with mod- 
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Pierre Verger from Bla‘ 


The news of a fiesta is always good news to 
the Mexican. Each city, town and village 
has at least one special local celebration 
annually, to say nothing of the national 
holidays which are everywhere celebrated 
enthusiastically. 


ernity. Up the avenue to the church the 
people had planted palms and bananas to 


form a green lane. The planting had been — 


H! 


hasty, and the trees were already drooping, 


bruised by the crowds. 

Inside the church was already dark. The 
throng kneeling on the muddy floor lighted 
it with their candles, and tall tapers blazed 


around the Virgin of Los Remedios, got | 


up for the occasion in a fine white satin 
dress. The priests had chanted prayers 
and gone, but the people still knelt, devout 
and rather drunk. 
plenty of tequila in Tixtla. 

The fair was a cheat, we decided after a 
round of the stalls. Though Tixtla was 
only a day’s ride from Olinala, where the 
finest lacquers in the country are made, 
there were no respectable pieces from that 
town. The pots and water-jars were the 
common run; the utensils of tin instead of 
earthenware; the sarapes and rebozos were 
factory made. Mostly there were knick- 
knacks, cheap and mean, souvenirs of Los 
Remedios from the ecclesiastical factories, 
Kewpies, china ornaments from California, 
bastardly products of looms and potteries 
that had consorted with the machine age. 

The people stood in the deep ooze, in the 
heavy twilight, and bargained for dishonest 
trinkets. They gave their children Tixtla’s 
rotted bananas and oranges and mangoes. 
Half-civilization had blasted the people, as 
the fruit fly the mango. 


There was evidently | 


TROUBADOURS 


Pierre Verger from Black 


Music in Mexico is an almost universal form of expression, and strolling musicians are seen everywhere. The commonest form of musical expression 
is the corrido, a native form of ballad in which heroic, gruesome, satiric and tragic themes prevail. 


These Indians had long ago abandoned 
the pre-Conquest dress for the usual Mex- 
ican costume, white field drawers and shirts, 


long-skirted print dresses. Here was none 
of the extravagant color and_ spotless 
cleanliness of the Tarascans farther north, 
who were just as poor as these Guerrero 
Indians, but who had clung to habits of liv- 
ing literally older than the God of Israel. 
These people looked poor and rather dirty. 
To be sure, Tixtla was warm, and it is 


hard to keep clean in a town six inches 
deep in mud, when mud must be the vis- 
itor’s chair and often his bed. But the loss 
went deeper than that, these Indians were 
beginning to lose style; they were pathetic, 
though they had electric lights—perhaps be- 
cause they had electric lights. 

The lights burned all down the long street 
that led from the plaza, in the crowded bars, 
the shops, the houses, for every door was 
open, and every home had guests. Under 


a single hard light they sat up straight 
on chairs ranged against the wall. Some- 
times they talked, mostly they looked im- 
portant to be sitting in a sala under an elec- 
tric light, but very uncomfortable. Indians 
lose a great deal of dignity when they take 
to sitting on chairs. 

Women trotted in and out of the shops 
buying eggs and meat for supper. They 
always shop a meal at a time because 
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CATACOMBS 


OF GOLD 


UNDER PARIS. 


By FRANK C. HANIGHEN 


a franc’s~ worth of coffee, restaurants 
whose proprietors go each morning to 
the Halles to wrangle over artichokes 
with fierce sou-loving market women and 
occasional small banks bartering French 
Government bonds for the laboriously 
gathered francs which all these thrifty 
people have bargained, scrimped, saved 
for. In the midst of this battleground 
of petty commerce, it may be ironical to 
reflect, lies one of the biggest gold mines 
in the world. Deep in the vaults of the 
Bank of France, on the corner of ‘the 
Rue des Petits-Champs and the Rue 
Montpensier, rests the gold hoard of 
France, next to that of the United States, — 
the greatest in the world. 

The entrance shaft to this mine lies 
in the corridors of the Bank building it- 
self. The Bank of France building pre- 
sénts the most innocent, guileless front 
considering the exciting things that have, 
been said about it. Of tedious grey stone, 
it looks more like a provincial Mairie 
than the guerdon for political victory and 
the citadel of the Two Hundred Families 
—which are some of the names called 
it recently. In the last political campaign, 
the parties of the Left demanded as the 
European principal objective the control of the 
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world has so elaborately protected its 
treasure. The United States has con- 
structed some remarkable cellars in Ken- 
tucky to store its gold. But they are 
primitive compared with those of the 
Bank of France. If the French Govern- 
ment had wanted to erect a monument to 
this outstanding characteristic of the na- 
tion, it could have done no better than it 
has by digging these modern catacombs 
of currency. y 

No mystery, however, shrouds the 
matter. Journalists and especially fav- 
ored visitors have been taken on tours 
of inspection and the general facts about 
the vaults have not been kept secret. So, 
let us descend and see what it’s like. 

An elevator of finely tempered steel 
takes you down a sort of tubular shaft 
made of concrete, eighty-five feet deep, 
or about the height of one of the taller 
buildings of Paris. En route, the elevator 
passes through the bed of a little river, 
one of those meandering streams which 
run through most cities and about which 
no one save the oldest inhabitants and 
excavation engineers know anything. In 
this case, the engineers dammed off the 
water, although it is said that the water can 
be released as a protecting moat if any- 
one tries to enter the vaults by force. Iron, 
water, gold—it seems as if this underground 
fortress has invoked the most important 
elements of the material universe. 

At the bottom reigns quiet and tranquil- 
lity—and light. The roar of the Parisian 
buses, that noise which penetrates even the 
innermost room of wmmeubles, and the irre- 
pressible hoots of the taxis do not enter 
here. Hundreds of high-powered electric 
globes make the white walls dazzling. And 
great electrical compressors and vent shafts 
fill the vaults with clean air. A massive job 
of air-filtering and air-conditioning works 
flawlessly. 

The door into the.anteroom is made of 
one single plate of solid steel. It must weigh 
a surprising number of kilograms, yet by 
reason of its intricate and well-lubricated 
hinges a slight pressure of the hand can 
open it. Passing into the anteroom you 
find clerks sitting at work and workmen 
going to and fro. 

But at the end of the room, there is an- 
other door of an even more fabulous na- 
ture. At first you notice nothing that looks 
like a door, only an unbroken wall of steel, 
without hole or crack. Then suddenly a 
little electric locomotive on toy tracks moves 
silently up to the wall and, magically pulls 
it apart, revealing a square opening. It all 
makes a fascinating and mysterious per- 
formance—the furtive little locomotive, the 
shining steel, the immense thickness of the 
wall (about six feet thick), the unexpected 
appearance of the aperture. Bombs, hand- 
grenades, even shells could not penetrate 
this massive armor plate. 

The room within seems as empty as if it 
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ABOVE THE CATACOMB OF GOLD 


An unimpressive wooden fence surrounds part of the land beneath which Europe’s largest 


gold reserve is stored in an underground fortress. 


A few ventilating turrets are all that 


indicate that this is anything more than a neglected vacant lot. 
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has been just completed. The walls shine 
white and clean, and one would think that 
the plasterers had just moved out and the 
furniture movers were ready to bring in the 
tables and chairs. In truth this echoing 
chamber—it does echo as a knock on one 
of the pillars shows—and the furniture 
movers are waiting for the day when 
enemy airplanes threaten to turn all build- 
ings including the Bank of France into 
clutters of stone and debris. On that day 
the whole office apparatus of the Bank 
—adding machines, typewriters, files, 
clerks, directors (perhaps even includ- 
ing some vestigial members of the Two 
Hundred Families) will descend to this 
pillared cavern and continue their work 
unhampered by incendiary bombs. 

But, the natural question arises, 
could this fastness reglly withstand a 
true siege? As a matter of fact, much 
better than the Alcazar. Adjoining 
rooms contain provisions enough to feed 
the staff for at least eighty days. Even 
the water comes from a special un- 
derground spring and enemies would 
find it difficult to cut it off. It is a mir- 
acle of self-sufficiency. In another room 
great machines pump in air, make it 
cool in summer and hot in winter, gen- 
erate the electricity—in fact generate 
everything but the human energy which 
pushes the typewriters and signs the 
checks. While wars rage outside, the 
inhuman machinery of speculation can 


SYMBOL OF STRENGTH 


This door leading to the elevator 

shaft of the underground fortress 

is almost three feet thick. It is so 

constructed thet no explosive can 
open it. 
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thus go on discounting notes, adding up fig- 
ures and transacting the eternal business of 
finance. 

Nearby safety deposit vaults line another 
still silent room. These are not the small 
boxes which cover the walls of our Amer- 
ican safe-deposit vaults, but safe-like rooms 
big enough to admit a man and his burden 
of stock certificates. Here the symbols of 
wealth repose, sleep while the things they 
represent carry on their endless and pro- 
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Above is one of the corridors which are 
lined on both sides by safe deposit vaults. 
The massive doors which lead to these cor- 
ridors are opened by hydraulic locks such 
as that being operated at the right. These 
locks offer resistance up to fifteen tons. 


ductive tasks in far-off places. A little 
pile in one of these rooms may be invisibly 
connected with rubber plantations in 
Burma, bauxite mines in the Balkans, oil 
wells in Oklahoma, coal mines in the Ruhr, 
railroads in Kenya, jute plantations in 
Rajputana, steamships which convey the 
outputs of these fields and mines. Indeed 
one little bundle of shares may control a 
whole archipelago, like New Caledonia, 
for instance, those rich islands owned by 
France off the coast of Australia. France 
has the title to these islands but French 
interests, particularly the Rothschilds, own 
the wealth, which is largely nickel and 
tungsten mines, two minerals precious to 
munitions makers. 

At this point we may switch our re- 
flections to another course. It would be 
unfair to stress unduly the acquisitive 
side of the French nature. The French- 
man respects gold, but loves art. So, it is 
interesting to learn that these cells which 
enclose the counters of the Stock Ex- 
change have also been constructed for 
even more priceless treasures. In case of 
an air attack on Paris, provision has been 
made to bring here for protection the ob- 
jects which draw art-lovers from all over 
the world to worship at a shrine just a 
few blocks away—the Louvre. The Mona 
Lisa, the Olympia of Manet, works of 
Rembrandt and Rubens, the landscapes of 
Corot and Monet, the productions of 
academicians and of revolutionaries (so at 
odds during thetr times), may all reside 
here rolled and placed amicably together 
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AIR AND WATER FOR THE SUBTERRANEAN FORTRESS 


An elaborate network of pipes brings the air and water which will enable the workers in the 
fortress to withstand a siege for at least eighty days while they keep watch over France’s gold 
reserve. This gold reserve fluctuates constantly with the periodical financial crises that so 
often destroy French ministries. The “franc deserters” have been selling their country short 
over a long period of years so that it is estimated that there is now abroad two hundred billion 
francs worth of French capital. In Switzerland alone there are said to be fifty billions. 


Fuvobean 


a 


in metal containers safe from TNT and 
thermite. It is questionable, however, 
whether space will allow the admittance 
of more than a few of the less portable 
objects, such as the Venus de Milo and 
other sculptures. 


But to “return to gold”. In other cor- 
ridors workmen are trucking little wood- 
en crates and through grills one can 
see in other rooms great piles of these 
crates. This is the gold itself, perhaps 
some of it yesterday returned from Lon- 
don or New York, perhaps about to leave 
tomorrow for Amsterdam or Basle, when- 
ever the mysterious powers which start 
and hold back the waves of international 
financial confidence will it. This is the 
gold that one often sees being loaded on 
transatlantic liners at Havre or Cher- 
bourg, wherever and whenever the fast- 
est and most convenient boats and sail- 
ings promise the biggest rewards in in- 
terest and discounts. At the present time 
the Bank of France holds about fifty bil- 
lion francs worth of gold; tomorrow it 
may have less, or more. Tomorrow may 
bring again days like those preceding 
1926, when France’s gold reserve sank to 
an alarmingly low level, or it may rise 
again to the level of 1931 when from 
seventy to eighty billions worth enabled 
Premier Laval to bargain shrewdly with 
President Hoover whose principal worry 
at that time was the diminishing store of 
gold in the United States. 


But one would never suspect the ex- 
traordinary vitality of these leaden-like 
objects. Stefan Zweig, the German writer, 
has vividly expressed his thoughts about 
this curious phenomenon. “The strange 
power that gold exercises in the modern 
world is due chiefly to the fact that it is 
invisible. As long as we could lay hold 
of it, we had hardly any reverence for it 
at all, but since it has fled it has become 
sought after. Formerly it never occurred 
to anyone to think and-talk about the 
gold of France, for in the old days this 
most industrious and economical of all 


nations allowed gold to pass openly 


from hand to hand. Every day its ring- 
ing music would be heard on the tables of 
cafés and on the zinc counters of tobacco 
stores, and no worker was so poor that 
he did not possess at least one petit lowis. 
News venders would accept gold with- 
out astonishment and the little prostitute 
would put a gold coin in her stocking 
without fear. Gold was commoner than 
paper is today. It was sparkling and 
free. Coined gold passed through the 
hands of thousands of people and by 
wandering freely about in this way ac- 
quired an almost human warmth. But 
now that it is lying still in cold and 
mysterious hoards it is agitating the 
whole world.” 


It certainly agitates France: politicians 
and generals as well as financiers and 
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investors. Last year a little pipe-line of 
anxiety connected this corner on the Rue 
des Petits-Champs with those buildings on 
the other side of the Seine near the tomb 
of Napoleon where the French General 
Staff watches over the defense of the na- 
tion. They saw the quantity of gold in 
those caverns diminish day by day until 
finally they called “halt” to the politicians. 
The General Staff has fixed a limit be- 
yond which the French gold reserve must 
not dip if the safety and defense of France 
is to be maintained. France needs gold to 
buy many vital raw materials—oil, coke, 
copper and various other substances which 
go to making the munitions of war. She 
must have gold, for she may not be able 
to buy these things on credit. 

Today, the French people have, as it has 
been mentioned, placed a hand on the gold. 
But the financial powers of the great com- 


mercial and financial banks remains strong. 
The fight to control France’s banking sys- 
tem, and with it the metal in the Bank of 
France, has not yet been won. Until this 


A POEM FOR MIDAS 


On this truck rest eighty “naked” gold bars 
representing a value of twenty million 
French francs. They have been carefully 
tested as to weight and gold content and are 
ready to be stored in an impregnable safe. 


GOLD TRUCKS IN POSSESSION 


A small army of officials in blue uniforms daily transports millions of francs on small 
trucks, From week to week it is impossible to predict whether the trucks will transport gold 
to the safes or from the safes. 


Black Sta 


happens France must nervously watch these 
white silent cavities where, “lies in a dan- 
gerously rigid, yet magnetic sleep, the metal 
from which all unrest in the world radiates.” 


Black St 


STRIKE 
UP THE 
BAND! 


HH oLLAND boasts that it has the only military bicycle band in 
the world. This is scarcely surprising in a country where the flat, 
smooth roads are ideal for cycling and where there is one bicycle 
for every three inhabitants. Even country postmen, members of 
the police force and certain army detachments use bicycles. 
Obviously the country needed a military band on wheels, and 
here it is on parade. The big horns are obviously rather unwieldy 
and some of the other instruments require special dexterity. None- 
theless, the band plays well. Let the leader give the signal, and 
the musicians will strike up a lively tune as they roll along 
smartly over the Dutch highways. 


The principal industry of Provincetown today as since its settlement in 1620 is the catching, curing, packing and selling of fish, chiefly cod and mackerel. 


The whaling fleet of former days, owned by Yankees, has entirely disappeared. 


In its place is a fishing fleet owned and manned by Portuguese, descendants 


for the most part of cabin boys from the Azores on the old clipper ships. 


SONS OF THE AZORES ON 


PROVINCETOWN at the tip of Cape 
Cod, once a stronghold of the seafaring 
Yankee, has yielded the ocean to the Por- 
tuguese fisherman. Originally the Portu- 
guese came to Provincetown as members of 
the crews of whaling ships; finding the fish- 
ing good many of them remained. Today 
they form a large community—a genial, 
courageous people, still content to get their 
living from the sea which the Yankees long 
since abandoned. 

The ordinary summer visitor to Prov- 
incetown, however, rarely sees the Portu- 
guese. They are shy of the growing flood 
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of money-spending madcaps, and the per- 
petual traffic jams, They prefer the less 
turbulent life of their own community. By 
the middle of September when the sharks 
and the summer folk leave for the South 
the soft Portuguese language returns to 
convert Provincetown again into a peaceful 
village. The night clubs padlock their 
doors, trumpets and saxophones are stilled, 
and the accordion and the gentle viola get 
their chance to play sweetly. Hearty 
laughter replaces the summer’s jazzed ex- 
citement; liquor consumption drops from a 
flood to a trickle. 


CAPE COD 


An ethnologist describes the Portuguese 
as a “friendly though melancholy nation- 
ality.” In Provincetown I searched dili- 
gently for individuals to fill this formula. 
Everybody was friendly. But melancholia 
was almost unheard of. The ethnologists 
may be right about the Portuguese in 
Europe. But in Provincetown the singing 
of sad songs, the development of long faces 


and the art of brooding are forgotten 
talents. 

Their friendliness is basic and pro- 
nounced. To one accustomed to big city 


misanthropy, Provincetown is almost shock- 
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It was in Provincetown harbor that the Pilgrims in the cabin of the Mayflower drew up their memorable Compact before proceeding to Plymouth. 
Here John Carver was chosen first governor of Plymouth Colony and here was the first landing place of the Pilgrims in the New World. 


ing. A little old man who delivered fresh 
Portuguese bread every morning always 
insisted that I “pay tomorrow.” A fish- 
erman hunted for me two days in order 
to return my pocketbook which he had 
discovered on a dock. He was obviously 
relieved when he handed it to me. ‘Oh, 
I so happy you find your money.” He 
repeated this twice, and then looked con- 
fused when I tried. to reward him. 

However, there is one woman in the Por- 
tuguese community who is said to be an 
authentically melancholy creature. Her life 
is shrouded in mystery. She is a witch, a 
fitzada. None of the Portuguese would 
talk about her, or point her out to me. 
They were embarrassed and stammered. 
Others informed me the witch lived by her- 
self on a sand dune. Unable to find takers 
for her magic potions, she had been forced 
to make her living by brewing vulgar 
American concoctions. Hence her melan- 
cholia. 

In most Portuguese communities in Amer- 
ica, notably those in farming and industrial 
regions, witches are common along with 
incredible ignorance and poverty. They 
make a handsome living and are honoréd 
members of their communities. But in Prov- 
incetown, where food is rarely scarce, 
where good luck lies at the bottom of the 
fisherman’s net, where rosy-cheeked girls 
have no need of love potions, witches are 
without honor or fees. 

One old sea captain, probably uncon- 
scious of being epigrammatic, put it this 


way: “Witches? Why have witches? Isn’t 
every woman bewitching enough?” 

The secret of the happiness of these 
people is not difficult to find. It is only 
necessary to visualize the Azores whence 
come most of the inhabitants of Province- 
town. This Portuguese colony until very 
recently was in a state of quasi-medieval- 
ism. Life was meager and uncertain. Fish- 
ermen were forever being hounded by 
the police who had a tradition of not 
distinguishing between the words ‘‘fisher- 
man” and “smuggler.” Laws favoring a 
small class, the landed aristocracy, pre- 
vented the rise of the little man. What 
we call “free enterprise” was virtually im- 
possible. Schools were oddities. Medical 
science was unknown to the population in 
general, whereas fitzadas flourished. 

Permit people to escape from such con- 
ditions and let them take root in a fecund 
region such as Cape Cod, and it is no 
wonder they laugh loudly on the slightest 
provocation. On a boat share averaging 
around $22 per week they find they not 
only can marry and support a large family, 
but that they can buy bright striped sweat- 
ers and save enough to purchase an ac- 
cordion. With an accordion a sailor can 
surround his life with music. What more, 
the Portuguese asks, can an honest fisher- 
man desire? 

Another characteristic that contributes to 
the average fishermen’s joie de vivre is his 
hearty and seemingly congenital dislike for 
complexities. In the Azores the few schools 


were distrusted because a law insisted that 
those who could read and write must vote. 
Voting meant one must have a knowledge 
of politics, and surely politics was the 
realm of fitzadas. Let seamen tend their 
nets! “Sonny, quit messin’ around them 
schools.” 

In Provincetown, however, the schools 
are accepted—possibly a reckless liberality. 
But the old sea-dogs, captains at home as 
well as on the water, are holding out against 
other twentieth century nonsense: such 
complexities as installment buying, careers 
for women and all the rest of the con- 
fusing flub-dubbery that has us by the ears. 

The marine gas engine was long con- 
sidered too complicated to be looked upon 
with anything but suspicion, Other Atlan- 
tic port fleets replaced their sails with gaso- 
line power. Provincetown clung to sails 
and the view that “only a witch could fig- 
ure out what really happens inside a gas 
engine.” 

The struggle of one individual to con- 
vince his fellows that the gas engine was 
neither complicated nor dangerous is the 
subject of one of the favorite stories of 
Provincetown. Ask anyone there to tell 
you the story of “Scarey Jack and the Gas 
Engine” and he will stop whatever he is 
doing to show off his skill as a story teller. 

Scarey Jack, now sixty-nine, loves to 
tell this story himself, even though it con- 
cerns a happening that engendered his un- 
flattering first name, ‘“‘Scarey.” 

Forty years ago, Scarey was the first 


to put his trust in a gas engine. He 
was considered a rash radical. The more 
timid young fellows jealously watched 
Scarey’s success and listened to him 
sneer at the old men and their sailboats. 
When an adverse wind, or no wind at 
all, kept the fleet home, Scarey would 
go out to return several hours later, his 
boat loaded. The old heads saw this also, 
but they agreed: “Someday, he no come 
back.” 

Scarey, intoxicated with the spirit of 
the pioneer, became bolder. He took 
chances on bad days. “What do I care 
about the wind,” he boasted, “I pour in 
gas, I press button, I turn crank. 
Buz-z-z-z. I leave the wind behind for 
the old men to worry over.” 

He was fast gaining a reputation that 
would have made his name “Lion Jack,” 
if he had not gone quite so far. Ona 
day when he and his partner alone dared 
to venture from the harbor, a severe 
snow storm came charging up the bay. 

When the storm struck them, Scarey 
stowed his nets and gave the engine a 
turn. It started, snorted off-key and 
died. Scarey groaned and began crank- 
ing. His partner sat stoically in the 
stern. 

The sea rose dangerously. Scarey, 
pressing “the button” with one hand, 
cranked with all his strength until he 
was breathless. Turning to his part- 
ner and pointing at the motor he 
gasped, “Help. .. . You start him. 
Please!” 

The other man looked at his panting 
friend and then at the sky. ‘No,’ he 
finally said, “he your motor. You no 
start him. How can I?” Then pointing 
at the sky, he shrugged. “We’re gonna 
die,” 

At that moment a wave broke over 
the bow. 

Drenched and enraged, Scarey leaped 
‘on the motor and spun the crank. The 
motor was evidently bewitched, for noth- 
ing happened. It would not even snort. 

Panicky and almost exhausted, Scarey 
directed a savage kick in the “ribs” of 
the mule-like motor, but to no ef- 
fect. Again he turned to his partner: 
De ReCOg ee... 

The other man had not moved from his 
seat in the stern. Now, with his lunch 
sack before him, he was eating calmly. 
With his feet up on a coil of rope to keep 
them out of the deck-wash and his face 
as peaceful as an angel’s, he did not want 
to be disturbed. 

“Look,” he managed tu say though his 
mouth was full, “you see that sky, that 
wind? We gonna die. Why not eat? Be 
happy.” 

He offered a banana to Scarey. 

Provincetown’s pioneer gas engine sailor 
fell to his knees, tears rolling down his 
cheeks. 


Artists, writers and camera men find 

Provincetown an inexhaustible source 

of material. Ghosts of its Yankee 

past and exotic examples of its very 

virile present afford alike grist for 
their mills. 


“God... .-God-up: there,’ "he Cried, 
addressing himself to the blackest 
cloud of all. “Listen me, God, listen 
me. You start motor, God. If you start 
him, I promise .. . I promise I smash 
him.” 

One more turn on the crank, and 
the roar of the motor drowned out 
the storm. 

The complacent fellow in the stern 
dropped his lunch sack and decided 
to live. 

At the wharf in Provincetown most 
of the fishermen had gathered. When 
the storm struck and Scarey had not 


(Continued on page 42) 
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The House of the Black Heads (above) carries on 
its Dutch Renaissance facade the arms of the 
Hanseatic towns of which Riga was one, as well 
as those of its patron saint, Mauritius. The Black 
Heads was originally a convivial bachelor’s club. 
Below is one of the many narrow cobbled streets 
of the old town. Under one of these, the Ridzeme 
iela, flows the river which gave Riga its name. 
At the left is a view of the city from the River 
Daugava on which it is situated. 


Ewing Galloway 


RUSSIA’S LOST 


SEAPORT ON THE BALTIC 


By E. C. DAVIES 


RIGA is a town to be entered if possible 
for the first time in early morning. Its 
name, “the window of the Baltic,” aptly de- 
scribes it. It is delightful to linger over the 
first breakfast in the cool freshness of the 
day, watching the women street-cleaners at 
work in their high boots, busy with hose 
and pipe, for Riga, like Holland, has a pas- 
sion for pavement washing. Half a dozen 
times a day you will meet these women, 
but they are particularly zealous in the 
morning. The scent of the lime trees drifts 
up from the wide, tree-fringed boulevards, 
mingling with the fragrant odor of coffee, 
the crispness of newly baked bread, and the 
more distant tang of the sea as the breezes 


blow briskly up from the River Daugava. 

Presently the hot sun will bring out the 
warmer scents of leaf and flower in the 
parks; the fruit-sellers will pile up their 
many-colored wares in the little kiosks 
round the gardens; and all Riga will begin 
to stream past the hotel windows on its way 
to work, for Latvia gets abroad early in the 
summer months. 

From the very onset Riga gives one the 
feeling of an imperial city. At first glance 
you might take it to be wholly modern in its 
construction, its rectangular street-planning 
much like that of Berlin or Chicago, its 
formal flower beds and austerely handsome 
public buildings obviously of no very dis- 
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The bulk of the Lettish population is peasant. 


European 


From the middle of the twelfth century to 


1918, the Letts were a subject people, having obtained even their personal freedom only. at the 
beginning of the 19th century under Russian rule. 


tant creation, its streets macadamized. 

But go only a few hundred steps away 
from the center of the modern town, and 
you are in that very ancient Riga which lies 
in a compact block between the river and 
the wide boulevards: a maze of narrow, 
twisting cobbled streets, pierced by the tall 
spires of its many churches; the alleys, 
darkened by the shadows of the tall Hansa 
houses. Every high house, every ancient 
warehouse has a story behind its great 
doors, doors which swing open to give a 
glimpse of quaint’ courtyards through the 
deep-vaulted archway. Her ancient bastions 
and moats Riga has turned into parks and 
waterways which, like the Ring of Vienna, 
make a girdle around the city boulevards. 

Riga has her own savor, as different from 
that of London as from Paris or Stockholm. 
Riga smells of sea salt and old timber, of 
incense and roasting coffee beans, of musk 
and sunflower seeds, of leather and lime 
trees, of newly cut wood and limewash; all 
blended together into a pleasant, indistin- 
guishable whole. 

Stroll along the quays where the old sail- 
ors sit in the sunshine looking at the water; 
watch the busy ships loading timber on the 
wharves; then turn to look at the strong 
tower of the castle, where the President of 
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the Republic now has his residence. Long 
ago, in the early days of Riga, the city walls 
began just here, following the river until 
they reached the Kaleju iela (you will soon 
learn that zela means “street”’), where the 
walls turned inwards to join that tower 
known first as the Sand Tower, but which 
today bears the name of the Powder Tower. 
They were strong walls, being thirty feet 
high and six feet thick, on which there was 
a wooden superstructure with embrasures 
and guard towers set along them at regu- 
lar intervals. 2 

It was Bishop Albert of Bremen who built 
these walls. He came in the year 1200 with 
his army of Crusaders, twenty-three ships 
full of them, the knights with their emblem 
of the black cross on the red shield, “Mem- 
bers of the Order of the Swordbearers”. 

Next year Albert founded his city of 
Riga, and from that date the troubles of 
the Letts began, for the knights, swarming 
over the land like locusts, took small ac- 
count of their vows. For the first five years, 
as the city grew, the Bishop kept his 
Crusaders in hand, making friends with 
some of the Livonian chiefs, and obtained 
important commercial concessions for his 
merchants in Riga, but, after this, strife 
ruled the land and the Letts suffered 


heavily from marauding Swordbearers. 

Nothing is left now of the ancient 
castle save the Tower of the Holy 
Ghost; but you can trace the quarters 
of the knights, who stabled their horses 
in Marstala iela. The name of the street 
is derived from the Lettish word 
marstala, meaning “a stud’; and one 
can picture these turoulent Crusaders 
in their loose’ white mantles adorned 
with the red cross, eager always for 
booty, riding their heavy horses through 
the narrow ways, quarreling with the 
burghers. 

The big modern market of Riga is 
close to the railway station, but the old 
market is not far from Marstala iela 
and is an amusing place in which to 
stroll. You may buy all manner of 
things from the wooden booths with 
their awnings, and be jostled by a won- 
derful variety of types: fair-haired 
country boys holding each other by the 
hand as they listen open-mouthed to the 
Jewish peddler crying his wares ; brown- 
faced peasant women, chattering over 
a colored handkerchief; bearded Rus- 
sians who have come down from the 
forests with the timber rafts; long- 
haired priests with trailing black robes 
and high hats, and sailors from the 
ships along the quays. 

Turn up Kungo iela and you reach 
St. Peter’s Church with its towering 
spire, the highest wooden spire in Eu- 
rope. All the stormy history of Riga is 
epitomized in St. Peter’s, which Bishop 
Albert first built in the year 1209. The 
church of St. Peter was the citizens’ 


‘church, the scene of all ceremonies con- 


nected with the life of the people. Here 
they gathered to fight for their rights or to 
protest against their wrongs. Before its 
porch they swore allegiance to the Swedish 
king Gustavus Adolphus when he entered as 
conqueror through the city gate which is 
known now as the Swedish Gate; the begin- 
ning of an epoch which, by contrast to their 
former miseries under the Teuton Knights, 
was a Golden Age for the people of Latvia. 

The Reformation took a specially strong 
hold on the city of Riga, coinciding as it 
did with the policy of the Nationalists. The 
doctrine of Luther spread from Riga over 
the countryside, and was adopted by such 
Lettish nobles as had survived because it 
set up a counterpoise against their liege 
lords, the Teuton Knights who had suc- 
ceeded the Swordbearers as masters of the 
Baltic. Albrecht, the last of the Grand 
Masters of the Teutonic Order, came to the 
sound conclusion that the knights had out- 
lived their time and the Order was formally 
dissolved. The great majority of the peo- 
ple—even many of the knights—embraced 
Lutherism and settled down as peaceful 
citizens. “The nuns” we are told, “took 
unto themselves husbands and there re- 
mained in the Convent of St. Mary Magda- 


lene only three, and these were more than 
seventy years old, for the young ones had 
all married.” 

In Palasta iela, at one corner stands the 
house which the councillors of Riga pre- 
sented to Peter the Great, who liked the 
city well enough; “that confounded city’, 
he called it; and had the idea of moving it 
stone by stone the twelve miles down to 
open sea, a project which he was fortunately 
unable to carry out. 

But it is the presence of Catherine the 
Great that seems, by some freak of 
fancy, to be more potent in Riga than 
Peter, though he came there often and 
she but rarely. One can imagine her 
pleasure at the warm greeting the citi- 
zens of Riga gave her when she reached 
the city after that long winter’s drive 
from Stettin with that flighty, injudicious 
princess, her mother, on the way to 
Russia and marriage. 

Princesses were inured to the hard- 
ships of travel in those days; but the 
young Sophia (so unfamiliar to us by 
that name, which was her own before her 
marriage and the bestowal of a Russian 
one) could scarcely have enjoyed that 
winter pilgrimage over the snow-covered 
roads. But later, when as the Empress 
Catherine of Russia she visited Riga, it 
was always with pleasure, for Catherine 
possessed the knack of pleasing the 
burgher folk as well as the common peo- 
ple, with whom she was always popular. 

In Riga in the Middle Ages, as in most 
cities, the Town Hall Square was the 
heart of its being. Here was market and 
pillory, Guild Hall and place of execu- 
tion. From the balcony of the Ritterhaus 
the laws of Riga were proclaimed, and 
from its tower a herald came each day at 
dawn to proclaim to the citizens that an- 
other morning was theirs. The new 
Town Hall, built in 1750, seems a mere 
parvenu ; used now to house the city rec- 
ords and some of the municipal offices. 

But the glory of the Square is the 
House of the Black Heads, with its mag- 
nificent Dutch Renaissance fagade. Orig- 
inally built in 1234 by the city to form an 
Assembly Hall for its Great Guilds, it 
was more than once rebuilt before com- 
ing finally into the possession of the 
Black Heads at the end of the fourteenth 
century. Like their brethren of Tallinn, 
the Society of Black Heads have St. 
Mauritius, the Moorish bishop, as their 
patron saint (he is also the patron of 
students), and the object of their exis- 
tence is “to bring together such kindred 
fellows as shall satisfy the needs, tem- 
poral and spiritual, of its members”. 
There is a story which relates that when 
the Dom Church was sacked, the Black 
Heads took advantage of the moment to 
possess themselves of and to melt down 
the church plate, to be later converted 
into the splendid drinking vessels used at 
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their banquets! On the ground floor are the 
members’ rooms (for the Black Heads still 
flourish) , opening from the central hall. The 
beautiful old chairs and settles are all 
adorned with the crest of the Moor’s head. 
There are some beautiful models of ships, 
notably that of the frigate presented in the 
fifteenth century by the Hanseatic League, 
of which the city of Riga was a member, and 
a representative collection of armor, in- 
cluding shields made from turtlebacks and 
used on ceremonial occasions. 


The Letts have a passion both for mu- 
sic and drama, and opera is more popular 
than any other form of the drama. It may 
not be generally known that Wagner was 
conductor at the Opera House in Riga from 
1837 to 1839 and the first half of Rienzi 
was composed by him in Riga. Chaliapin 
took the Latvian Opera Chorus with him to 
Berlin on one of his visits, where it caused 
a sensation, and the Riga Opera has had 
many visits from guest conducto:s from 

(Continued on page 46) 


The Powder Tower, dating from 1650, is the only wholly preserved tower of Riga’s former 
fortifications. The pointed roof was added in 1892 and the tower was used until the World 
War by a student society. It is now a War Museum. 


IDYL AT THE Z0O 


Pernars no other animal has aroused so much wonder 
as the giraffe. Roman citizens crowded the Appian Way 
to gasp in amazement as giraffes walked in the triumphal 


“processions of the emperors. In the Middle Ages the camelo- 


pard—as the giraffe was called—gave rise to the most fan- 
tastic speculation. As late as 1827 the first giraffe to be 
brought to London created a sensation. And today giraffes 
are still the most popular creatures in any zoo. Here are 
some close-ups of a happy couple; in the upper right hand 
corner is a youngster only three days old. 
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Black Star and William Fox 
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HERALDS OF FURY 


U.S. Dep’t of Agriculture 


The destructive fury of the tornado is usually attended by thunder and lightning. The conditions that produce severe thunderstorms and 
tornadoes are largely identical: both may be the result of a general cyclonic storm. 


IN THE PATH OF A TORNADO 


WHE Gatun Locks of the Panama Canal 
release the ocean liner, while its passengers 
cluster the rails watching the fascinating 
transit. Soon the sea-giant licks at the 
blue waters: of the Caribbean Sea, then 
heads for New York. 

White plumes curl under the bow of 
the vessel. The gurgling waters and the 
vibration of the engines soothe the senses 
of the voyagers reclining languidly in 
steamer chairs. Lazily, they allow 
themselves to doze; now and then they 
brush away a persistent insect, while the 
tropical sun beats down on their up- 
turned faces. Only a few persons notice 
the rising wind, the choppy sea, and the 
dark bank of clouds advancing to swal- 
low the blazing sun. 

But in the radio room, two operators 
sit tensely before their instruments. Their 


A TORNADO STRIKES 


This tornado is cutting its way through 
the towns of Friberg and Aurdal, Minne- 
sota. The photograph was taken at 
Fergus Falls, nine miles from the storm 
center, in the late afternoon. 


By MORRIS FRADIN 


ears throb under the headphones while they 
contact NBA—the U. S. Naval Radio Sta- 
tion at Balboa, C.Z. 

“Bad weather ahead!’ they broadcast, 
giving their ship’s position, and the direc- 
tion of the wind. “Bad weather ahead. 
Barometer falling. Squall in offing ; wind ris- 


” 


ing rapidly to hurricane force. Watch out. 

The Weather Bureau Station at Guan- 
tanamo, Cuba, also records this laconic 
report and relays it to Key West, Florida. 
Meanwhile, more ships encounter the storm 
area. Their radioed messages are filed 
more frequently. Waterspouts are reported 


Keystone 


near several vessels; one picks up survivors 
of a small steamer twisted into wreckage 
and sunk by the phenomenon. 

The storm is throwing shipping in the 
Gulf of Mexico into a turmoil. Coast- 
guardsmen are summoned to duty; they 
prepare for emergencies. Coast Guard am- 
phibian planes leave their air station at 
Biloxi, Mississippi, and roar out over the 
Gulf, dropping wood blocks with attached 
hurricane warning flags near sponge fishing 
boats and other small craft not equipped 
with wireless. Immediately the crews hoist 
anchor and speed their ships to safety. 

With the hurricane whistling and screech- 
ing hideously through the rigging of all 
ships south of Cuba, light is soon driven 
from the sky, the sea swells and tosses and 
hurls its waves at the sky. Ships creep 
up the slopes of the swells, then slide 
swiftly down into the troughs. They rise 
and fall like tiny toys, drenched by heavy, 
mountainous waves, or falling rivers of 
rain. Lightning shatters the clouds; thun- 
derclaps batter the air... . 

Progressing from sea to land, the storm 
devastates large areas in Florida, stripping 
royal palm trees of their fronds. Up the 
Mississippi Valley sweeps the hurricane, 
over village after village, town after town, 
leaving death and destruction in its 
Wakes >.) 

The airport at St. Louis, Missouri, re- 
ceives storm warnings from the United 
States Weather Bureau. Vast atmospheric 
disturbances exist in the upper air regions 
over Missouri, because of the southern hur- 
ricane. Although the weather appears nor- 
mal and balmy, with a bit of breeze from 
the southwest, the field manager debates 
whether to release the giant airliner aloft 
on its flight to Topeka, Kansas, or to keep 
it grounded and roll it into the hangar. 
Tiny “dust devils” are swirling in the dust 
around the huge landing wheels of the 
snake-headed plane on the runway. 

Looking through the windows of the fly- 
ing field control tower, the manager recog- 
nizes a distinguished group of financiers 


Se 


From “Climate” by Kendrew (Oxford) 


The main tracks of the cyclones that pass 
over.the United States are indicated here. 
Tornadoes, as secondary features of cyclones, 
occur in spring and early summer during 
the hottest hours of the day. In the great 
central lowlands of the eastern portion of 
the United States tornadoes are more fre- 
quent and more violent than anywhere 
else on earth. 
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OMINOUS SKY 


These four pictures, taken in sequence, 

show the formation and devastating progress 

of a tornado. Here the sky is black and 
lowering as the clouds roll together. 


boarding the west-bound plane. Phoning 
the office to verify his judgment, he is 
told that the bankers, several of whom are 
directors of the airline, are in great haste 
and insist that the plane proceed immedi- 
ately on its scheduled run. Since so much 
importance attends this flight, the pilots 
are instructed to study reports of the latest 
weather conditions along the route they are 
to fly. 

Finally, they believe the plane can be 
brought down for a safe, three-point land- 
ing at Topeka, despite adverse weather 
forecasts for that region. All preparations 
completed, the transport’s monster motors 
whine. : 

“All clear!’ cries the starter, flashing 
down his red flag. A cloud of dust bal- 
loons up from the ground, the propellers 
bite into the air, the wheels skim over the 
concrete apron, the earth slips away, and 
with a final spurt of speed, the plane leaps 
upward through the ocean of air. 

Inside the airliner, the hostess proceeds 
to make the passengers comfortable, chat- 
ting and arranging head-pillows more com- 
fortably under the heads of several elderly 
men. The financiers are soon discussing 
business matters, while the fingers of their 
secretary dance nimbly over the keys of her 
portable typewriter. 

In the control cabin, the two pilots keep 
vigil over their bewildering array of clocks, 
dials, gauges and needles, while they steer 


THE FUNNEL FORMS 


Accompanied by rain and hail the charac- 

teristic funnel forms. The wind increases 

to a shrieking velocity as the cone reaches 
toward the earth, 


the plane on a direct course. Two-way 
radio communication permits them to re- 
ceive messages from the airport and send 
back the conditions aloft. They are now — 
broadcasting as they fly serenely beneath 
sun-bright skies studded with mare’s tail 
clouds. Fine flying weather—just now. 
Later, cumulus clouds, like puffs of white 
cotton, drift along lazily, sometimes engulf- 
ing the plane in momentary wisps of vapor. 
Rapidly, towns slip away beneath the ship. 
Ribbon-like strips of roads criss-cross the 
crazy-quilt landscape. Boats dot the Kansas 
River far below, feathers of smoke puff- 
puffing from their funnels and laying disap- 
pearing carpets of soot in the air. 
Weather conditions on earth are still re- 
ported “O.K.”—when the plane hits a 
squall. The sudden and violent winds buffet 
the plane, then waft it along swiftly. The 
plane hits several air pockets and begins 
bouncing in the atmosphere, like a spring- 
less cart racing over a rock-strewn road. 
The passengers are now a trial to the 
hostess. She struggles to preserve their 
calm, and finally succeeds with the aid of 
many smiles and soft-spoken words. How- 
ever, when she emerges from a consultation 
in the pilot’s cabin, the sky around them 
grows dark, then darker. The passengers 
grow nervous. It is warm and sticky. The 
hostess dials the radio to cheerful music, but 
static begins to crash through the narrow 
confines of the airliner and creates more 


READY FOR DESTRUCTION 


Now the full-sized tornado races across the 


earth to a small pond. Sucking all the 
water into the cone, the wind demon roars 
on toward a farm house. 


fidgeting. The atmosphere becomes tense 

With no landing field in the neighborhood, 
but only half an hour’s flight from Topeka, 
the plane is now plunging along beneath a 
black ceiling of threatening clouds. Then 
lightning flashes rip apart the sky into daz- 
zling, zig-zagging darts of flame. The con- 
cussions of thunder, reverberating back 
from the clouds, rock the plane. It flies 
along under a low ceiling. Clouds overhead 
seem to be boiling into fantastic, frighten- 
ing shapes. They writhe together, then 
apart—and hail drums the metal skin of the 
aerial giant. Heavy winds and rain force 
the plane to lower altitudes. 

At an elevation of barely three thousand 
feet, visibility grows poor. An answering 
message crackles through the ether from St. 
Louis to ground the plane, if necessary. 
The pilots can espy, though a haze veils 
the earth, an open stretch of prairie land. 
Several cattle have stopped grazing and lift 
their heads, as though lowing with fright. 
The pilots note the wind’s direction from 
the position of the cows’ tails to windward, 
then prepare for the forced landing. 

Outwardly cool, inwardly frantic, the 
hostess assures the passengers there is no 
danger, as the plane noses down past a flock 
of frightened birds fluttering haphazardly 
through space. The sky-ship slowly circles 
the patch of field, the pilots fighting expertly 
to control it against the gusty elements. 

At one thousand feet the passengers see 


the clouds in the distance twisting together 
into gigantic convolutions. The rain, the 
hail, the lightning, the thunder, and all the 
fearsome blackness of the approaching 
clouds now seem to be boiling together, un- 
der. the inverted bowl of the heavens. On 
the ground—swiftly rising to meet them— 
the financiers can see people scurrying back 
and forth, their hands cupping their faces 


_and evidently screaming warnings to each 


other. The larger figures swoop down on 
smaller ones, gathering them into their arms. 
Then men on the ground point up at the 
descending plane, then at the horizon where 
clouds continue swirling into weird patterns 
of awful design. 

As the plane lowers its landing gear and 
darts downward toward terra firma, trees, 
houses, barns and shrubs skim _ past 
blurred, then move ever more slowly into 
more distinct shapes. The wheels strike 
earth, bump, strike again and bump, then 
grip the ground for a slowing roll over the 
sparsely grassed prairie. 

The pilots switch off the motors and ac- 
company the hostess in coming back to re- 
assure the passengers that their plane is 


WHIRLING DEATH 


When the tornado reaches 
the farm house, the 
building seems to ex- 
plode. The cone is sur- 
rounded with dust and 
debris and the house is 
torn to fragments. These 
vivid pictures were 
snapped by Mrs. Roy 
Homer of Gothenburg, 
Nebraska, the wife of a 
ranch owner, 


U. S. Weather Bureau 


undamaged and that they can take off again 
when the storm abates. 

In a short time a number of figures ap- 
pear, issuing in silhouette, from nearby 
buildings. They run toward the sky-ship. 
The wondering travelers are now aware of 
an agony of sound filling the air. Reaching 
the plane, the farmers point upward and 
shout frenziedly. 

“Look! Look up there!” 

And every eye sees an elephant trunk 
descending from a green-black cloud on the 
far-off horizon, dragging itself across the 
heavens and suddenly dangling to earth. 
With a whistling roar that freezes the blood, 
its extremity seems, like a writhing giant 
finger, to strike the ground and poke, dig 
and scratch at everything on the surface. 
The distant cloud-balloon advances across 
the prairie toward the plane! 

“Tornado!” cry the farmers. “Come with 
us, folks; we've got a shelter for you. 
Hurry!” They reach in and pull the hesi- 
tant men from the plane and lift the hostess 
to the ground. The chief pilot clutches his 
seat and insists on staying with his plane, 
despite the warnings of the farmers and the 
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The vagaries of tornadoes are vividly illus- 
trated by this diagram of a Kansas tornado. 
The arrows indicate the direction of the 
wind which damaged the buildings. A 
laborer coming out of the new barn was 
caught by the wind, carried half way around 
the building, and set down, dizzy but un- 
injured. Two horses were stripped of their 
harness, which was literally torn to pieces, 
and killed. A large board sixteen feet long 
was carried two miles without being split 
or broken. 
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This diagram tells the tragic story of a 
family caught by a tornado. When the storm 
came, the father, mother and four children 
ran outdoors. As they fled toward the 
northwest, they were caught one by one at 
different points. The father and baby were 
hurled 150 yards into a field where they 
were found in the agonies of death. The 
mother was carried eastward 75 yards and 
dashed to death against a tree. Fifty yards 
northeast of the house a girl was found 
dead in the path of the storm. A boy blown 
into a haystack fifty yards away and a girl 
carried for eighty yards alone survived. 
The ground on which the house stood was 
swept clean, 


frantic pleas of the frightened passengers. 
. Even while they argue, a sickly pallor 
spreads over the earth. The funnel-like 
clouds move toward them, switching ‘the 
rain-swept ground. A black curtain ob- 
scures the heavens. A bright strip of sky 


encircles the horizon with its weird band 


of light. Figures everywhere are seen 
popping underground into “cyclone cellars.” 

Their patience overcome by apprehension, 
the passengers, the second pilot and hostess 
run after the farmers, leaving the chief 
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pilot alone inside the aircraft. The cower-_ 


ing travelers note the swirls of debris ris- 
ing and circling around the advancing 
clouds. They see telegraph poles uprooted 
and sucked aloft to join squealing animals 
and water gushing upward, emptied from 
pools. Houses, barns and small buildings 
are covered an instant by the black cloud. 
An explosion, and they disappear into the 
storm’s maw. Roofs, stoves, tables and 
chairs whirl around and around in mid- 
air, traveling in a writhing mass that will 
cost many millions of dollars to replace on 
earth. Automobiles are dashing along the 
roads, transporting people to safety beyond 
the tornado’s clutching, poking finger. 
With a last glance at the stunning scene 
and the silvery cross of the plane gleam- 
ing eerily against the darkened earth, the 
former air travelers now consign them- 
selves to a burrow within the earth, Hastt- 
ly, the farmers help them down a steep 
ladder, into a musty cellar. They batten 
down the door overhead. Already seated on 
rough benches and boxes, an entire family 
can be distinguished by the dim candlelight. 
The strangers are greeted warmly by the 


young men, women, wide-eyed children and’ 


farmhands. Seats are given the newcomers 
who soon learn that this cellar usually stores 
dairy products, vegetables and fruits. 

A few moments of tense silence. Then 
the storm begins drumming and rubbing 
along the earth overhead, like a wet cloth 
over a drum. More silence. Everyone is 
immovable; anxious faces peeping at 
anxious faces in the enveloping darkness. 
At length ears cease straining for the 
thundering presence of the tornado.  Si- 
lencesveps 

Finally, the farmer raises the cellar door 
cautiously, and looks around. He motions 
to the occupants. “You-all can come up 
now,’ he announces simply. ‘“Everything’s 
purty near okay—at least on my place.” 

The financiers help their hosts to emerge. 


They see people all around—streaming out 
of the earth like ants and staring at the 
hanging sky-funnel, wriggling slowly into 
the distance. Hail stones the size of hen’s 
eggs are strewn over the plain. The sun 
peeps shamefacedly, but brightly, from be- 
hind a veil of clouds. 

But destruction is evident everywhere, al- 
though it has avoided damaging the farm- 
er’s property. Only light debris and a litter 
of papers, cans and boxes cover the ground. 
The airplane hostess utters a glad little cry, 
seeing the undamaged plane resting exactly 
where they left it. Indeed, the chief pilot 
is standing beside the open door, waving 
his hand and smiling in approved “I told 
you so!” fashion. 

. The fortunate farmer points out the mis- 

fortunes of his neighbors. Their homes 
have exploded, then crumbled into bricks, 
splinters and dust. Automobiles are twisted 
into masses of junk. The church has dis- 
appeared, but the organ stands upright, with 
a Bible lying atop it. The second floor of 
a three-story house was converted into mor- 
tar, sticks and bricks, but the third floor 
rests comfortably—if not correctly—on the 
first floor! A shining new auto is perched 
in a treetop—not a window cracked nor a 
tire stripped. Reflecting the sun’s rays is 
a mirror, propped unscratched against a 
fence. Its frame has been ripped away and 
lies beside the unmarred glass. 

A window frame lies in a truck garden 
with a flatiron resting on an unbroken pane 
of glass. The other five panes are also 
intact. Fixed securely upright in the trunk 
of a fallen tree stands a shovel. The steel 
struts of a water tower have buckled, per- 
mitting the great tank to sag slowly to earth 
without loss of its contents. Several 
chickens, stripped of their feathers, rush 
around, cluck-clucking with pain and fright; 
others lie dead. 

In the distance, where the sky still drags 
its terror-tail, a horse and cart settle to 


THE TORNADO 


In the tornado belt every farm house has a cyclone cellar as a protection against the fury of the 
wind. There are about fifty tornadoes a year on the average in the United States. 
¥ From a lithograph by John Stewart Curry 
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Tornadoes are probably the most violent and destructive of all storms. 
diameter but the wind may reach the astounding speed of 300 miles an hour. 


earth, and the beast is seen to lower its 
head and continue munching the grass. 

The stricken people believe their eyes. 
They tell the sky travelers of many tornado 
visits to their cities, their suburbs, their 
farms and outlying districts. Numerous 
photographs they have daringly snapped 
of tornadoes attest to their familiarity with 
the sky-demon. 

Some describe past tornadoes which have 
assumed the shape of a writhing serpent, a 
cone, a sheaf of wheat, a rope, an elephant 
trunk, an hourglass, or even a wineglass. 
Conclusively, they pictured the fact that 
dense, rolling, boiling clouds converged rap- 
idly from many directions to form a giant 
vacuum cleaner over the earth. 

One excited man hurries up to recount 
how the tornado sneaked up and _ struck 
the rear of his home, while the family sat 
on the front porch reading the morning pa- 
pers. They heard the crash and turned 
around to see the house fly strewn through 
the air like a handful of feathers. For- 
tunately, no one was injured, but one of 
their farm hands rode a cultivator and a 
team of horses through space, and landed 

right side up, unharmed. And yet the 
farm buildings nearby were demolished, 
and one young girl was found wandering 
dazedly, unscratched, but without clothes. 
They had been torn completely off by the 
storm. 

The financiers are sympathetic and at- 
tempt to comfort the confused, homeless and 


A TWISTER ON THE PLAINS OF MANITOBA 


updraft in the funnel. 


injured persons until experienced relief 
agencies organize to alleviate the suffering. 
Those unfortunates with minor physical 
hurts allow the hostess to treat their 
abrasions and lacerations with the contents 
of her “First Aid” kit. Some of the worst 
cases look as though they were chopped 
up with axes and dragged through briar 
patches. Dirt and splinters driven into the 
flesh are in danger of causing tetanus, or 
lockjaw. 

The scene occasions head-shaking among 
the brokers. But everyone is ready to re- 
sume the aerial journey, since the ship has 
suffered no worse effects from the tornado, 
other than the heavy covering of dirt now 
being cleaned from the engine, the rud- 
der and tail and other vital units. 

Soon the air travelers are seated comfort- 
ably. The ship skims over the ground, 
then leaps up to seek the highways of the 
sky. The chief pilot then recounts to his 
assistant how he sat in the cockpit, watch- 
ing the approaching tornado. 

“And as I watched,” he said, “I became 
uneasy, for the cloud advanced, ripping 
up everything in its path, until it was 
about five hundred feet from me. Then 
the shaggy end lifted from the earth and 
whirled directly overhead. Everything was 
still as death. I felt as though I were 
corked inside a bottle, and a strong gassy 
odor made it difficult for me to breathe. 

“T looked up—right into the heart of 
the screaming, hissing tornado. I was 
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The “core” of these whistling winds may not be more than a quarter of a mile in 
In addition to the horizontal movement of the wind there is a powerful 


amazed to see the rotating cloud walls bril- 
liant with zig-zagging lightning, illuminat- 
ing the twister’s hollow interior to a height 
of half a mile. You could have furnished 
a house with all the stuff whizzing about 
inside that funnel. I was certainly im- 
pressed—and kind of scared—believe it or 
not.” 

“T believe it!” agrees the co-pilot, fer- 
vently, and tunes in the radio operator at 
St. Louis airport to report. 

Behind the cockpit cubicle ride the pas- 
sengers, peering beyond the dirt-streaked 
windows onto hill-tops, with bald spots, 
where trees had once stood. Several de- 
nuded trees wear window-sash collars, their 
leafless branches decorated with a weird 
assortment of household paraphernalia. A 
narrow swath over the earth’s surface 
shows where the tornado cut its path, like 
a lawn mower. Overhead, the sky is bright 
and clear again, except for the menacing 
darkness along the horizon. 

The hostess turns on the radio, tiring 
of the excited discussions among the pas- 
sengers. 

“News flash!” screams the instrument. 
“The tornado struck ‘The Empire Builder,’ 
crack train of the Great Northern Railway. 
Speeding a mile a minute, the train was 
struck broadside by the tornado. The twist- 
er jerked five pullmans, a club car, smoking 
car. tourist, baggage, mail car and day coach 
off the tracks. Their total weight was 945 

(Continued on page 48) 
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In creating the Great Smoky Mountain National Park the government has saved from destruction a virgin wilderness of nearly half a million acres. 
The Great Smoky Range takes its name from the smoke-colored haze with which the peaks are often shrouded. This view of Chimney Rock and Lake 
Lure is typical of the region. On the opposite page is a backwoods farm in Tennessee with its hillside cornfield and an old wooden water wheel. 


UNCLE SAM’S GIFT TO EASTERNERS 


THE Appalachian Trail dipped from 
Parsons Bald and wandered through a tiny, 
treeless gap in the Great Smokies to an 
oak-bordered knoll which heralded the be- 
ginning of another ascent, this one to Greg- 
ory Bald. 

From this gap, clouds were streaming up- 
ward in answer to the tug of the morning 
sun. Out of the ghostly haze came three 
dark splotches which resolved themselves 
into samples of our southern highlanders. 
Each wore overalls and a-slouchy, black hat. 
Each, in his careless way, carried a slim, 
long “squirrel” rifle. 

After the conventional exchange of 
“Howdys,” the youth among them turned 
to peer through the fog into the limbs of 
the oaks. The other two displayed caution. 
They knew they were in the southwest cor- 
ner of Great Smoky Mountains National 


By WILLIAM GILMAN 


Park, a sanctuary for wild life. They saw, 
too, the quizzical glances we threw at their 
armament. 

“Yall seen any cows hereabouts?” asked 
one. 

Gravely, we had not. 

“Maybe you heered ’em—their bells?” he 
prompted us. 

We insisted the mountains were anything 
but bovine as far as we had noticed. 

He stared, then said to his companions 
with a wave through the oak grove, “Reck- 
on they went thataway.” And the mobil- 
ized three went on. 

We turned back along the trail because 
we carried no food with which to nourish 
further mountain climbing in that section. 
About five minutes had passed when there 
came a staccato crack in the woods behind 
us, then another. We smiled at each 


other for we knew what the shots meant. 

The trio had evidently shot themselves a 
varmint with a bushy tail and nut-eating 
habits—hardly a lost cow. 

Yes, the southern highlander still exists 
and is all the more fascinating when he 
squirms and tries to adjust himself to such 
modern contrivances as game laws and liq- 
uor regulations. It is easy enough to see 
him. 

Whichever road you take from Knox- 
ville to Asheville, it passes through the 
southern tip of the Appalachian mountain 
system. There, the Great Smokies rise to 
the topmost heights in eastern North 
America. And there, where the Snowbird 
range runs into the Cheoahs and the 
Cheoahs run into the Unakas, modern 
civilization is industriously dynamiting and 
chopping its way into natural barriers 
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Marvin Breckinridae 
PERILOUS CROSSING 


In the more remote parts of the Appalachians the roads are few and the bridges primitive. These youngsters are making their way somewhat appre- 
hensively over a crude homemade bridge used by the local mountaineers. 


which kept the highlander an American him. The mountains which locked him in mistake the denizen of the Smokies for a 
apart from the rest. ignorance and misery are being pierced by member of the audiences who went to the 
If you go by motor, it is usually along power transmission lines. Orange-colored Globe Theater, any more than he would 
the low road. But if you take to your feet, buses invade each hollow and cove to bring mistake him for Bottom or Shallow. The 
as we did, it is by the higher trails where the children out to brick schools miles away. | mountaineer’s speech is as a rule an unedu- 
the mountaineer can be seen retreating And inevitably, in no long passage of cated, slovenly English, just as it is any 
; slowly into his hollows farther up the time, this highlander will become another 
| mountainsides—just as the Cherokee Indian standard-grade American, losing his dis- New school houses are teaching new ways 
_. nation fled before the white man a century _ tinctive nativity to old Catawba and dis- of life. to. the younger generation _ of 
: : : : Southern mountaineers. ; 
ago—and watching the power age sweeping carding an obvious descent from the Marvin Breckintila 


into regions where he was once able to out- = Scotch-Irish pioneers. But modernism has / cone gp 2 
| stay the visits of the lumberman, the game not been working upon him long enough : Ay 
| warden and the internal revenue agent. yet, and he still has traits of his province, 
| It was the mountaineer who interested as it might be called. In all candor, how- 
| us most. There was always a thrill of dis- ever, he distinctly lacks one feature he was 
covery in finding him high in the hills, alleged to possess. 
dwelling in personal squalor amid scenes of This is the characteristic with which pe- 


‘| natural grandeur, gathering his family into  dants have glorified him in an anachronis- 
the cabin doorway to see a traveler pass and tic endeavor to plant a bit of old England 
exchange a meticulous “howdy,” then turn in our southern mountains, to picture their 
back into the shanty where he was born natives as men who speak almost perfect 
and would probably die some day, inside Elizabethan English and still sing the old 
the four walls adorned only by pots and songs in the old way of Merrie England 
pans, and the inevitable rifle. and bonny bonny Scotland. 

Civilization is constantly creeping in on Nobody who knows Shakespeare would 
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place else in America where progress has 
not given its best fruits to tillers of the 
soil and dwellers in the hills. 

There are many roads through the 
Smokies and each spawns trails which 
lead to the high hinterland. The route 
we took began with a fifteen-mile walk 
from Knoxville—bustling and modern— 
to quaint Maryville, home of Maryville 
College, one of the southland’s oldest. 

From Maryville it was ‘“‘walk—or 
else” through the approaching foothills 
and the Chilhowee Mountains to the be- 
ginning of the Great Smoky range forty 
miles away. The “or else” in that sec- 
tion lacking railroads and buses was fur- 
nished by a Star Route mail carrier who 
used an automobile which he hoped to 
pay for some day. 

As we bumped along, he obligingly 
pointed out moonshiners’ shacks and 
places on the road where there had been 
fatal crashes caused usually, he claimed, 
by heavily-laden, wildly-driven lumber 
trucks. For a distance we followed the 
course of the Little Tennessee River, 
which surged by on the right, then the 
Chilhowee Mountains began. 

“Y'all ever see such a twisty road?” 
sang out our mailman. 

We had not. The road was entirely 
crazy as it wound and rewound on its 
corkscrew path toward the heights. 

Nor had we ever seen such a mail 
carrier. Uncle Sam was only one of his 
clients, inasmuch as he worked under 
contract and had the right to earn money 
any legal way he saw fit, as long as the 
mail went through. Accordingly, we three 
and the carrier rode in the five-passenger 
car with five other passengers, sacks of 
mail, bundles of groceries and cans of 
milk. Atop the car, to complete the load, 
was a rack full of bread and an assort- 
ment of clothespins, gingham cloth and 
whatnots ordered by mountain wives. 

“That’s nothing,” he said. “Last Sat- 
urday, I carried ten grown folks—some 
of them big ones too—and a boy, in 
addition to the other things.” 

We left the groaning mail car at Deal’s 
Gap, where the Appalachian Trail comes 
down from the Smokies after following 
their summits along the Tennessee-North 
Carolina state line, then climbs again on its 
way south to Georgia. 

Here was the beginning of the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park, truly one 
of America’s natural jewels. It is rapidly 
beginning to rival the vast national parks 
in the West; it is Uncle Sam’s gift to east- 
erners, whose principal escape from big city 
humdrum heretofore has been to go over- 
land to the Rockies. 

In this “Land of the Sky,” the Appalach- 
ians are almost as they were in the days 
of the redman—with little to mar the nat- 
ural grandeur of lofty peaks, dense forests, 
dashing streams and knife-like ridges. 
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DRAWING WATER 


The old farm houses of the Great Smokies are the products of a poineer life. They were 
built by men who were their own carpenters, masons, furniture makers and wheelrights. 
Clothing, rugs, quilts and draperies were contributed by the women. 


Some of Nature’s splendors have been 
badly or vaguely christened. Not so the 
Smokies with their scores or peaks, twenty- 
nine of which are more than a mile high. 
A bluish haze hangs over them at all times 
and a clump of trees only a few hundred 
feet away is fogged with the haze. Some- 
times it is a tenuous vapor, sometimes a 
“oreat smoke.” Nor has science ever fully 
explained the phenomenon. 

The region is plentifully supplied with 
such specimens of wild life as deer, bear 
and boar. Little wonder then if a moun- 
taineer trudging through the woods yields 
to temptation and the hunger of his rifle to 
take a pot shot at the teasing game. And it 
is easily understandable when a group of 
highlanders out on their favorite hunt fol- 


low and bring the “b’ar” down in parkland. 

The Smokies are a happy hunting ground 
in another way—for nature lovers. In this 
national park, authorities claim, are more 
types of trees than can be found in all 
Europe. Botanists have already listed 125 
species of trees in the Smokies. In various 
seasons, the “slicks” are filled head-high 
with ornate displays of rhododendron, 
mountain laurel and flame azalea. These 
“slicks” or “balds” are the unique summits 
which have no trees. Science attributes 
these phenomena to windfall, landslide and 
fire. 

In the past century, lumbermen have 
performed this job of denuding the forests 
all too well. Aside from their ruthless cut- 

(Continued on page 45) 


TWENTIETH 


MEDIEVAL PAGEANTRY FOR 
CENTURY JAPAN 


LIKE the highly industrialized countries of the West, modern Japan likes to escape 
from the present and find solace in the more colorful customs of the past. Here is a 
pageant showing how a feudal prince and his retinue used to travel. Thousands of 
spectators far more familiar with railroads, automobiles and airplanes were delighted 
with this brilliant evocation of another age. The palanquin in which the prince rode 
was made of black and red lacquered wood with light bamboo shades at either side. 
When the royal party came to a river they were carried across by a small army of 
sturdy burden bearers. Court functionaries, servants and carriers preceded the prince 
as he moved impressively from village to village. Feudal lords always needed a large 
retinue on their journeys to carry goods and to act as bodyguards in case of attack. One 


of the great princes of old Japan was accompanied by no less than ten thousand persons 
when he traveled. 
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CITY OF METALS 


A strangely rounded mesa standing 
sentinel for seven centuries over Pinal 
Creek near Globe, Arizona, has finally 
yielded its buried Indian treasure. Atop 
this mesa lies a thirteenth century adobe 
pueblo, perched high on the rocks, and 
filled with painted pottery, figurines and 
other valuable vestiges of a vanished civ- 
ilization. Ruins of this pueblo now are 
being excavated by twenty relief workers 
picked from the rolls of the Works Prog- 
ress Administration. 

The mute evidence of geologic change, 
of rings in timber and of similar tell-tale 
marks of Nature reveals that the town 
was built about the year 1225 A.D. and 
was abandoned suddenly one hundred 
and fifty years later. It was flourishing 
two and a half centuries before Columbus 
sailed his little fleet across the treacher- 
ous Atlantic to discover America. 

The ancient dwellers, ancestors of the 
modern Zuni Indians, called the town 
Pesh-ba-gowah, “City of Metals,” for 
round it Mother Earth had scattered 
rocks shot with the green of copper and 
the red of iron. These rocks they pul- 
verized with mortar and pestle to create 
rich and lasting pigments for their pot- 
tery. Today, the colors are unfaded after 
the dust of centuries has been erased 
from unearthed utensils of their making. 

The pueblo’s construction, the graves 
in its floors, and various other objects 
show that it was occupied by some six 
hundred members of a closely linked 
tribe. The pueblo consists of a hundred 
and twenty family cells, or living-quar- 
ters, linked by corridors to central patios, 
or courts. 

Despite the obliterating hand of Time, 
there are eloquent imprints of those 
ancient lives in and around the ruins. 
Traces of deep canals near the creek, and 
bits of baked corn and other grains as 
well as dusty piles of stone axes, hoes, 
scrapers and meal-grinding stones—of the 
metates and manos type used by Indians 
today—found within the pueblo disclose 
that the tribe knew a great deal about the 
science of irrigation and agriculture. 

The bones of wild fowl and animals 
found in the fire-pits, and the piles of ar- 
row-points and _ several arrow-shaft 
straighteners discovered in the store- 
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rooms show that the pueblo people were 
hunters. There is evidence also that they 
domesticated dogs. 

The needles, awls and daggers of deer 
and turkey bone reveal that the Pesh-ba- 
gowah people were well versed in the 
crafts of building, tailoring and leather- 
work. And the remains of wool and cot- 
ton textiles, of baskets and of fine Mayan 
metal-work tell of their long trading 
treks, probably on foot, over the desert 
and mountains to distant tribes in Mexico 
and Central America. 

Their round-bellied pots or ollas, and 
the bowls, jars, pitchers, ladles and ef- 
figies of humans, birds and animals which 
they shaped of clay and fired in one, 
two and three color combinations show 
delicate artistry of a high order. So do 
their beautiful ornaments and trinkets 
of turquoise. 

The most perfect specimens of pottery 
were dug out of a hundred graves within 
the pueblo. A lovely jar was found be- 
tween skeletons of twins in one grave, and 
a pair of Mayan bells in another. In a 
third grave the excavators found ashes of 
a cremated body. Still other graves re- 
vealed that occasionally the pueblo 
people had shoved aside old remains to 
make room for newly dead. 


The graves reveal, in addition, that the 
tribe suffered high infant mortality, but 
survivors lived to a ripe old age, averag- 
ing sixty to seventy years. Adults were 
buried in the floors of the patios, and in- 
fants in the floors of the family chambers 
to keep them near their mothers. 


The entire ruin tells a tale of cul- 
minating tragedy—of plague, perhaps, or 
some other catastrophe that fell without 
warning and caused the remnants of the 
tribe to flee precipitately, leaving their 
precious possessions behind. As a result, 
the curse of 1375 makes the excavation of 
1937 one of the most important in an 
area noted for its archaeological riches. 

Up to the present approximately half 
of the ancient town has been excavated. 
Cautiously and painstakingly, the relief 
workers chisel the cracked and disin- 
tegrating relics from beds of dirt, and 
then carefully repair and restore them for 
exhibition. 

The only way to enter the workings is 
by scaling the rocky height of the mesa 
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on ladders. The ancients laced their lad- 
ders together with raw-hide thongs; at 
nightfall when the entire tribe was in 
from the fields the flexible ladders were 
drawn up inside the pueblo to foil any 
possible attacks from marauders. Today, 
a sturdy pine ladder leans against a re- 
stored family chamber to permit public 
inspection of the ruin. 

The restored family cell is an adobe 
box. New rough-hewn beams braced by 
forked uprights support a thatch of wil- 
low branches on which the thick roof 
rests. In the middle of the ceiling is the 
room’s only opening—a square hole 
which acts as both doorway and window. 
Directly beneath, a little pile of ancient 
grey ashes and bits of food in a six inch 
fire-pit bespeak the hasty abandonment 
of the pueblo long ago. This has been 
left just as found, care being taken not 
to disturb these relics during the restora- 
tion work. 

The major part of the fragile treasures 
dug out of the site, however, are on ex- 
hibition in a vacant store building in 
Globe, but archaeologists hope eventually 
to build a pueblo-type museum to house 
the exhibits. 


NEW HOTEL ARRANGEMENTS 


Members are to make a note that the 
following hotels are to be added to the 
list. 

UNITED STATES—Atlantic City, New Jersey 

(T) The Madison 

(T) The Jefferson 

(T) The Monticello 

(ST) The Devonshire 


MOTOR NOTES 


Passing a car going 40 miles an hour 
is the same as passing a row of 18 cars, 
passing in the time fixed by our own 
speed. 

It is against the law to sell maroon col- 
ored cars in Japan because that color is 
reserved for the Imperial Family. 

Taxicab chauffeurs in Singapore wear 
no shoes and are among the world’s fast- 
est drivers. 

The temperature of brakes sometimes 
rises as high as 1400° F. in a quick decel- 
eration. 

Multiple-dise clutches, demountable 
rims and magnetic drag speedometers 
were introduced in 1907. 
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A World tour is the supreme travel event of a lifetime. 
When you go “do it right!” 


Modern steamships in their regular pier to pier services, and de 
luxe American-type hotels throughout the principal World 
travel routes, now assure comfort, convenience, food and serv- 
ice to meet the most exacting American standards. To secure 
the utmost in creature comforts, it is no longer necessary to 
join a crowd of several hundred and follow a fixed routine 
on a single ship making hurried visits ashore. 


In ever increasing numbers, discriminating travelers (over 300- 
in 1936) are joining James Boring’s “Small Party” cruises and 
tours ’Round the world because this modern method assures 
each and every individual of carefree comfort; permits exten- 
sive, leisurely, inland travel; and—at moderate rates—provides 
the best that money can buy. 


GO ’ROUND THE WORLD to see the World and not 


just to “‘see the sea”. . 


WINTER PROGRAM—1937-1938 


For details of these unparalleled itineraries, secure descriptive 
booklet 


Sails October 16th westbound. 


Perfect Climate Route. 144 


White Empress -Route, westbound November 27th. 135 
days 


Economy Tour eastbound New York January 19th. 82 days. 
(Tourist Class: Steamernear. ict... a, ee ee $985 


Flagship Route—The smart eastbound trip at the height of 
the season. From New York January 15th. 99 days ..$2175 


Late Winter World Tour eastbound from N. Y. February 
Dad! "105 : days:ceeemenee cnet ae eae ee $1975 


All cruises and tours personally conducted by professional 
travel experts who have been over the ground previously. 
Rates provide all expenses on ship and shore from home town 
to home town, including (with the exception of Economy Tour 


extra charge. 


Secure details today from your local steamship agent or 


JAMES BORING CO.., Inc. 


655 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
333 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


SONS OF THE AZORES ON CAPE COD 
(Continued from page 25) 


appeared, there was a general nod- 
ding of heads. But everyone was re- 
lieved when quick ears heard the 
staccato notes of a motor above the 
storm. 

Scarey’s boat appeared out of the 
fog, swerved sharply to avoid hitting 
the end of the pier, raced past the 
landing float and without slacking 
speed hurled itself up on the beach, 
its brass propeller digging angrily 
into the wet sand. 

The fishermen rushed to the boat, 
but Scarey was gone. He had 
jumped when the boat stopped, and 
had started running. His partner, a 
look of surprise on his face, was too 
excited to speak. Before he could 
gather himself together, Scarey re- 
turned, a heavy, iron-headed maul in 
his hands. 

Like a maniac, he vaulted into his 
boat, and to the amazement of the 


onlookers, attacked the spinning fly-, 


wheel of his engine which was soon 
reduced to junk. 


“There, God,” he bellowed breath- 


lessly,- SYoul) started shiners) vol 
smashed him.” Turning to his part- 
ner, he raised the maul and yelled, 
“Now I fix you too.” 

The other man, however, was ready 
to run, and Scarey was in no con- 
dition to overtake him. 

The name “Scarey” is but one of 
many interesting names in Province- 
town. Lacking any land-owning tra- 
ditions, they cannot understand the 
reverence most Americans attach to 
last names. If a name happens to 
sound good to an individual or fam- 
ily—let us say the name “Cabot”— 
its spelling is mastered and, presto, 
Massachusetts has a new Cabot on 
its tax rolls. An early fashion of 
the Portuguese whaling crews of ap- 
propriating the name of their Yankee 
skippers has resulted in many Por- 
tuguese faces carrying the names 
Thomas, Smith, Roberts, etc. 

The Pilgrims Society of Province- 
town, made up largely of the female 
descendants of Provincetown’s first 
settlers, probably considers this pur- 
loining of famous names scandalous. 
Such sentiment over names, however, 
would probably strike a fisherman as 
bordering on superstition and witch- 
craft: “a Yankee fitzada.” 

The chief source of names is the 
animal kingdom. The vegetable 
world has also yielded specimens to 
Provincetown’s poetically imagina- 
tive name makers. Strangest of all, 
I came on one family which answered 
to a name that would rattle the thick 
galley plates in any forecastle. In 
fact, it was a rounded sea-going oath, 
and no mistake. Inquiring, I discoy- 
ered the progenitor of the blankety- 
blank family fifty years ago had mas- 
tered an imitation of his Yankee skip- 
per’s favorite expression. In port he 
was requested to repeat the imitation 
so often that the volley of words 
stuck to him as his name. 

Last September I attended one of 
the Portuguese parties at which they 
danced the chamarita. Four musi- 
cians took their places around and 
on top of a locked piano; there was 
no room left for them on the crowd- 
ed floor. The first movement of the 
dance was stately and curiously in- 
sincere. I guessed ‘at the reason: 
broad feet were still aware of stiff 
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“shuffling of 


“church shoes.” The stringed orches- 
tra played a pompous Portuguese na- | 
tional march. They played stiffly: — 
salt hardened fingers had to be lim- 
bered up on something. 

This first movement is surprising- © 
ly like the Virginia Reel, except that 
the dancers go forward and back 
with a rolling gait born of the sea, 
and the music hails from a land of 
warmer suns and warmer people. 
And whereas the Virginians in their 
dance sought gravity and restraint 
only to achieve artificiality in most 
cases, the Portuguese during the 
opening turns achieve a similar arti- 
ficiality through the medium of mail- 
order shoes. 

But before the short first move- 
ment could close, noticeable changes 
took place in the character of the 
chamarita. The magic of flashing 
dark eyes and touching bodies 


brought about an intoxication that / 


could never be born of wine. The | 
timid feet became a 
rhythmical stamping beat. 

In the second movement everybody 
laughs and sings with the violins. As 
couples, hands together and raised, 
skip through a gauntlet formed by 
the dancers, their fellows help them 
along with well directed pats. The 
man gets a robust slap on his shoul- 
ders; the girl receives a more gentle 
pat. Need I say the pats seldom land 
on her shoulders? 

Another movement of the cham- 
arita, one as rich in meaning and 
playfulness as it is devoid of grace, 
ends in a collective squeeze. The 
dancers literally hug the breath from 
each other for an instant. With the 
women packed in the center of the 
floor, the men, hands joined, skip 
rapidly in a wide circle and then on 
a signal rush to the center. Every- 
body roars with excitement and 
stamps the floor. 

The community spirit demonstrated 
in the chamarita is also expressed in 
religious festivals. Though fisher- 
men may be luke-warm about regular 
church attendance, they respond 
quickly to the whoopla of a feast 
day. On such occasions, a statue of 
the Christ Child is lifted from its 
snug little house over the altar to 
head parades through the village. 
Gaily clothed marchers stroll through 
decorated streets. The homes and 
stores hang out flags, brightly hued 
blankets, shawls and _ patch - work 
quilts. Ah, life is good, but it is 
particularly good on a feast day. 

The small statue of the Christ, it 
should be noted, bears but slight re- 
semblance to its counterpart in the 
Catholic churches of northern coun- 
tries. Instead of being naked, cold 
and anemic looking, the Province- 
town menino is richly clad in gold 
and azure velvet. His cheeks are 
ruddy, and he dwells in a snug little 
house made especially cozy by warm 
colored lights. 

But it is best to see Provincetown 
and its beautiful people in the au- 
tumn. It is then that you will hear 
the voice of the Portuguese fisher- 
folk speaking through the chamarita: 
“The summer is gone; the crazy 
people are gone; even the sharks are 
gone; only our old friend and enemy, 
the sea, remains. Life is good, but 
now it is best of all.” 
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That’s why—like so many well-traveled 
Americans—you'll feel more at home 
on these splendid liners, and get out- 
standing value for your travel dollar. 


LMOST the moment you step on board the Manhat- 
tan or the Washington you realize what thoroughly 
“livable” ships they are. Rooms have the atmosphere of a 
well-planned, luxurious home. Decorations are in good 
taste—rugs are thick—chairs are comfortable. On deck, 
there are acres of space—you never feel cramped. 

And little things count just as much. Your steward is 
summoned by a light that flashes—there’s not the annoying 
sound of a buzzer. Press the hot water faucet in your bath 
and the water 7s hot—and fresh! Light switches are where 
you’d expect them to be! 

Not a single detail has been overlooked. For the 
Manhattan and Washington reflect a first-hand 
knowledge gained from over 60 years of catering to 
American habits and preferences. No wonder these 
ships have won such a widespread reputation for giv- 
ing American ocean travelers just what they want! 


to ALL EUROPE 


(Ireland, England, France and Germany direct) 

Rates are surprisingly low. Cabin Class accommo- 
dations begin at $181—Tourist Class at $122. Or 
you can sail on the smaller, more informal President 
Harding or President Roosevelt for as little as 
$136, Cabin Class... or choose the ever-popular 
“American One-Class”’ liners for only $105—weekly 
service direct to London, fortnightly to Cobh and 


Liverpool. 
A sailing every Wednesday at noon 
Manhattan—Sept. 8th, Oct. 6th, Nov. 3rd 
Washington—Sept. 23rd, Oct. 20th, Noy. 17th 
an ad President Harding and President Roosevelt 


sail on alternate weeks. 


Ask your travel agent for complete details 
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Deek tennis. The Man- 
hattan and Washington have 
seven decks and room to 
spare for all the shipboard 
games. Indoors, a gymnasi- 
um and tiled swimming pool. 


Fellow - passengers — you'll 
find pleasant and interesting people. 
Here’s a group enjoying cocktails in 
the lounge. Later they may drop in 
at a first-run movie—dance to an “‘all- 
American”’ orchestra. 


© e Your stateroom—iike a bed- 
room at home. Real beds, of course 
...triple-view mirrors... plenty of 
closet and drawer space. This bell- 


1 Broadway,New York ¢ 216N.Michigan Ave.,Chicago ¢ 665 Market St.. San 
Francisco e 19 King Street, East, Toronto e Offices in other principal cities 


boy is adjusting the ‘“‘punkah louvre”’ 
ventilator which supplies fresh air. 
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The MANHATTAN 
and WASHINGTON 


As an American, you’ll be genuinely 
proud of these ships. For they’re the 
largest, fastest Atlantic liners under 
your flag—and two of the most popu- 
lar and beautiful vessels afloat. 


Grand food (and plenty of it)is a by- 
word of these American ships. Dining 
rooms are air-conditioned for your added 
comfort, and service is prompt and atten- 
tive—just the way Americans like it. Here 
is a group lunching on the Manhattan. 
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30,000 MILES 
VISITING— 
MADEIRA 
GIBRALTAR 
ALGERIA 
MONACO 
FRANCE 
ITALY 
GREECE 
PALESTINE 
EGYPT 
INDIA 
CEYLON 
STRAITS 
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The world . .. the whole world... 
as you've always wanted to see it... 
Mediterranean ports, Palestine, Egypt, 
India and the Far East! 108 places . . . 
57 days in port. It’s the supreme travel 
experience. 

Fares as low as $2300 ($18 per day) 
including exceptional shore programme. 
BALI See YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or Canadian 
PHILIPPINES Pacific: New York, Chicago, Philadel- 
CHINA phia, San Francisco, Montreal and 36 
ar other cities in the U. S. and Canada. 


HAWAII 


CALIFORNIA 
PANAMA 


From New York 
January 8, 1938 


THE NEW 
SUPER-SPEED STANDARD 
L. C. SMITH 


This 


called 
‘““Super-Speed”’ because it will deliver 


amazing typewriter is 
more work in a business office in a busi- 
ness day, at lower cost and with less 
fatigue, than any other writing machine 
now available. Write for descriptive 


folder showing fifteen new features. 


L. C. SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS, INC. 


Executive Offices Syracuse, N. Y. 
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two powers. It was a rumor only, 
and the rumor was not based on 
facts. But the reaction revealed 
Japan’s nervousness. 

It is evident from this that the 
Japanese will feel free to turn south 
and to deal their heavy blows against 
China, as soon as they believe Rus- 
sia’s Far Eastern Army to be in de- 
cay. This moment may have come. 
The recent Russian turmoil may 
have convinced the Japanese that 
everything is rotten in the state of 
Russia, and that the time is ripe, ac- 
cordingly, to march south to Peiping. 

Here Japan’s fate will be decided. 
If the big guns which shell the his- 
toric Marco Polo Bridge west of 
China’s old capital—if those guns 
mean business, then the six years of 
“Manchukuo” were just a prelude. In 
the northern plains of China proper, 
the dreams of Japanese capitalists 
may yet materialize. Plenty of cot- 
ton, cotton for the mills of Osaka, 
will be found. And the old Japanese 
plan aiming at the establishment of 
a gigantic fuel and ore base on the 
continent can be realized at last. The 
rich iron mines of Chahar seem to 
be crying for exploitation, and the 
Japanese are equipped to exploit 
them. New railways will speed the 
process of economic “reconstruction”, 
and the dense population, toiling a 
rich soil, will buy things Japanese. 
Already Japanese investments in the 
area are large, and detailed projects 
for “Sino-Japanese cooperation for 
economic developments” are ready. 
Russia will not interfere, nor will 
any other foreign power trouble to 
keep the Japanese out of northern 
China. It is up to the Chinese, and 
the Chinese alone, to prevent the 
establishment of a second Manchukuo 
on Chinese territory. 

The strong patriotic spirit which 
has taken hold of the Chinese youth, 
the rapid unification of the country 
under Chiang Kai-shek’s leadership, 
have given proof of an awakening 
China. The Communist armies which 
were believed dead only two years 
ago, have entrenched themselves in a 
position strong enough to induce the 
Nanking Government to stop bother- 
ing them. The time when the Nan- 
king authorities will make their peace 
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THE MEANING OF MANCHUKUO 
(Continued from page 15) 


with the Chinese Communists seems 
to be not far away. If Japan wants 
to act in North China, she has to act 
quickly; before long it may be too 
late. 

Behind the Japanese advance. aim- 
ing at the creation of a new de- 
pendency embracing all of North 
China, with ancient, imperial Peiping 
as capital—behind this adyance lies 
the whole distress of a disappointed 
nation. The pressure from within, 
the tremendous suffering of peasants 
and workers inside Japan, are stead- 
ily pushing the army into adventur- 
ous campaigns. The army’s prestige 
has been dwindling of late, and young 
officers have to show their value at 
the front. Therefore, there must be 
fronts. 

Meanwhile, Japan is trying to fas- 
ten her hold on Manchuria. The 
young Emperor, scion of China’s old 
imperial family, has been as much of 
a flop as the new state itself: he has 
no children. What shall become of 
the new great dynasty if there is 
no heir to the throne? 

On the fifth anniversary of the 
founding of Manchukuo a new law 
governing the imperial succession was 
promulgated in Hsinking. His High- 
ness, Prince Pu Chieh, Japanese- 
trained younger brother of Emperor 
Kang Teh, was made heir presump- 
tive to Manchukuo’s orchid throne. 
Pu Chieh, who is a lieutenant in the 
Japanese army, was simultaneously 
married to a Japanese bride—the 
twenty-three vear old Hiroko Saga, 
granddaughter of Marquis Saga, a 
member of one of Japan’s oldest 
families. As brocade-clad priests 
watched the bridal couple exchanging 
nine cups of sacred rice wine, a new 
tie was created between Imperial 
Japan and her dependency on the 
Continent of Asia. It remains to be 
seen whether millions of Chinese, the 
oldest and, in the long run, the 
strongest race in the world, will ever 
be ruled by Japanese enthroned hy- 
brids. 

The Japanese elephant is desper- 
ately fighting his way. And the ducks 
—four hundred seventy-five million 
ducks—are watching with rising re- 
sentment. 

* * * 
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ting, there is another tragedy which 
has befallen the trees. Not one of 
the giant chestnuts lives—they are all 
gaunt, gray ghosts still standing in 
the lush green of pines, walnuts and 
oaks. 

A type of blight has caused this 
wholesale killing. Government scien- 
tists say it was brought to America 
from ‘China about thirty years ago 
and in the intervening three decades 
has massacred almost completely the 
chestnuts from Pennsylvania south. 
A ray of hope is given by the scien- 
tists, who have gone back to China 
and found chestnuts which apparently 
can resist the ravages of the blight in 
this country. 

From Deal’s Gap, the famous hik- 
ers’ trail leads to the first summit in 
the national park, Parson’s Bald. It 
was from here, after a cold, hungry 
night of sleeping outdoors, that we 
came down out of the clouds. We 
soon caught sight again of the Little 
Tennessee, a slim, winding yellow 
ribbon of water which led us to the 
unique town of Tapoco, so hemmed 
in by soaring mountains that only a 
small patch of stars is visible there at 
night. It is owned completely by the 
Aluminum Company of America and 
is the site of one of the concern’s 
three big dams which supply the elec- 
tric power so necessary to the smelt- 
ing of aluminum at Alcoa, twin city 
to Maryville. 

The Cheoah River flows into the 
Little Tennessee at Tapoco, but the 
former is scarcely more than a rocky 
reminder of its former power. This 
is because of ingenious engineering. 
The Little Tennessee is put to work 
three times in the Smokies before it 
joins the Tennessee below Knoxville 
and becomes part of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority’s vast power and 
flood control scheme. 

If knowledge is power, likewise is 
a storm over the Smokies. Electric 
power, torn from the mountain 
streams, is western North Carolina’s 
newest source of riches. The result 
is a three-way rivalry. First were the 
lumbermen, who bought vast ex- 
panses of forest and cut them over. 
Then the Aluminum Company bought 
—not acres, but entire mountains—to 
insure control of the watersheds sup- 
plying might to the dams. Now the 
government has entered the picture, 
taking title to land in its own right. 
Some of the tracts are being turned 
over to the National Forest Service 
which is to undo the work of the 
lumbermen by reforestation. Some 
are being used as part of the TVA 
plan. 

The consequence is intense activ- 
ity in the once secluded mountains. 
Axemen were cutting a wide swath 
over the mountains in a beeline from 
artificial Lake Santeetlah to the city 
of Murphy, thirty miles away.-Other 
workmen were erecting transmission 
lines. The government, it seems, will 
borrow electricity from the Alum- 
inum Company, carry it to Murphy, 
and use it to build a TVA power dam 
there. 

On three sides of Lake Santeetlah 
the U. S. Forest Service is adding 
lands to Nantahala National Forest. 
Particularly impressive is that treat 
for nature-lovers set aside by the 
government in the Santeetlah Moun- 


tains—Joyce Kilmer Memorial For- 
est. Here, within boundaries of the 
Nantahala Forest, are 3.800 acres of 
the finest stand of virgin timber still 
extant in the east. In the heart of 
the forest, a lordly specimen of giant 
hemlock stands guard in the shady 
gloom over a large stone upon which 
a bronze plaque gives the essential 
facts in the life of the war-slain poet 
who wrote the memorable lines, “I 
think that I shall never see, a poem 
lovely as a tree.” 

The ring of the woodman’s axe has 
never been heard in this virgin forest. 
Thanks to conservation, it shall never 
be heard. Instead, there is the drip- 
drip for many hours after dawn of 
dew drops falling upon the carpet of 
leaves; and those rustling, furtive 
sounds which, if a man were bereft 
of all other senses but hearing, would 
inform him that he was in the forest. 

The Joyce Kilmer forest is unique 
among others in the heavy rainfall 
it receives—undoubtedly responsible 
for the size of the trees. Here is reg- 
istered the second largest rainfall in 
the country. This was not hard to be- 
lieve. On each of three successive 
days, in the late afternoon, clouds 
would begin massing. And at dusk, 
there would be a brisk shower, swell- 
ing the waters of the Little Santeet- 
lah and Big Santeetlah Creeks. 

A main road leads out of the Sant- 
leetlah country to Robbinsville, prin- 
cipal town in Graham County and its 
seat of government. Robbinsville was 
in the full flush of government-stimu- 
lated prosperity. Men of the hills 
were strolling through the two blocks 
of “downtown” until midnight, or 
chatting on the courthouse lawn. 
Most of them wore badges reading 
“TVA.” They were steady patrons 
of the town’s two drugstores. Both 
establishments had large signs ad- 
vertising the availability of beer. 

With actual money circulating free- 
ly in boom days, the mountaineers 
showed plainly what they enjoyed. 
They liked their refreshing drinks. 
And, rather than sing Shakespearian 
songs as the pedants would have it, 
or gather in hillbilly orchestras as 
Broadway imagines, they congregated 
in the soft drink parlors, drugstores, 
groceries—anywhere that a self- 
playing phonograph could be found. 

They argued which favorite should 
be played next. One brought his 
nickel to the proprietor, saying, “TI 
forgit what the name of the piece is, 
but it’s right purty. You know the 
one I mean; I hear it purty reg’lar.” 

That required a bit of guessing by 
the proprietor, but eventually he hit 
upon the correct record, which turned 
out to be a hillbilly band’s rendition 
of “What would you give—if He 
came for your soul?” to which the 
song’s reply and refrain is “Any- 
thing.” The more  secular-minded 
preferred “Is it true what they say 
about Dixie?” 

Simplicity was the keynote of these 
men, so much so, in fact, that a Rob- 
binsville café had this complaining 
notice on the wall, “If you are not 
employed here, please do not inter- 
fere with the cash register.” This 
was an attempt to discourage the in- 
nocent helpfulness of the patrons, 
who often brushed past the notice, 

(Continued on page 46) 
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pulled a bottle of coca-cola or beer 
out of the cooler behind the counter, 
and plunked a coin into the cash reg- 
ister. 

Another notice at the entrance to 
the cubbyhole kitchen was more im- 
patient, declaring, “For goodness 
sake, please stay out!” 

The signs and notices in that 
straightforward country became in- 
tensely intriguing. One, hinting of 
hooded-order days, read, “Always 
seventeen dishes on. the $1 meal, and 
always welcome to a second serving. 
Special rates for exclusive gather- 
ings, religious and secret organiza- 
tions.” 

On a boulder by the side of a road 
was scrawled in yellow paint, “Write 


to Ed C , the cancer killer of 
Judson, N. C.” 

That seventeen-dish meal, inci- 
dentally, is an indication of the boun- 
teous repasts to be found in the little 
hotels throughout that section, each 
serving table d’hote meals in the old- 
fashioned style. All guests sit at one 
big table, which groans with a pro- 
fusion ,of .meats and vegetables, as 
well as the distinctive hominy grits 
and hot biscuits. These last two are 
mouth-watering temptations. 

From Robbinsville to Bryson City 
are 45 miles of spectacular mountain 
country, with the road winding 
through Nantahala Gorge. There- 
after, the region becomes less dis- 
tinctive, less beautiful. Sylva and 
Canton are papermill cities, Enka. a 
few miles out of Asheville, is de- 
voted exclusively to rayon. How- 
ever, Bryson City and Waynesville 
keep themselves immaculate, having 
learned that it is pleasant and easy to 
make a living from the land’s riches 
by an indirect way—by catering to 
tourists seeking the national parks 
and forests which crowd that section. 
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Along with lumber, waterpower 
and tourists, the neighboring moun- 
tains provide mineral riches. Their 
exploitation is only beginning. It was 
a mine of mica near Sylva that pro- 
vided us with ten minutes of jitters, 
although through no fault of its own. 

It was turning dark and we were 
still five miles from Sylva. Accord- 
ingly, we accepted joyfully when a 
motorist stopped his bedraggled car 
and asked if we wanted a lift. 

“Come in,” he said, “I used to 
hike myself.” 

As we started, he remarked, “Of 
course, there’s a load of dynamite in 
the car, so -you’re riding at your own 
risk.” 

He explained that he was blasting 
in a mica mine up the . mountain 
ahead. We could not keep our eyes 
off the wooden box full of dynamite 
sticks in the rear seat. They stood 
on_end like so many giant firecrack- 
ers. Nor did our friend relieve any 
tension by remarking, “And there’s 
high explosives under the seat in a 
bag, and percussion caps.” 

Then he added, “But there’s no 
danger—unless we're hit.” 

Just then he turned off the road, 
and almost into a ditch, to allow a 
reckless, honking motorist to speed 
by. 

He continued, “We figure it takes 
forty pounds to send the stuff off. 
But as I say, I’ve never been blown 
up yet.” 

Nevertheless, we noticed that he 
entered Sylva by a side street, where 
the traffic was light. 

That ride influenced us to adopt a 
policy thenceforth of keeping on our 
feet. Accordingly, it was by walking 
that we crossed the Balsam Moun- 
tains and found that we had left be- 
hind the last high barrier.on the road 
from Knoxville to Asheville. 
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other countries. The audience is a 
keen and critical one, and the great 
masterpieces of the world are perfect- 
ly familiar to all sections of the 
community. 

In the book shops are English, 
French, German, Russian and Swed- 
ish books, as well as those in Lettish, 
for the majority of people in Riga 
with any pretence to culture speak 
and read five or six languages be- 
sides their own. Naturally there is a 
passionate love for the Latvian 
tongue, which is the more under- 
standable when one remembers how 
great were the efforts to suppress it 
under Russian rule. Nevertheless the 
Letts are fully aware that a Chau- 
vinist policy with regard to their own 
difficult language is inadvisable and 
after English, which is the first for- 
eign language to be taught in the 
schools, either French or German is 
chosen. 

The old merchant aristocracy of 
Riga, up to the war years and the 
days of the Red Terror, were long 
established in their counting houses, 
being a patrician merchant order 
much like that of Hamburg, Ant- 
werp or of Amsterdam. Such fam- 
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ilies maintained great traditions of 
hospitality and luxury. In many cases 
these Baltic business families were 
the lineal descendants of former 
Hansa merchants and could carry 
their family tree back through many 
centuries; others were of Swedish or 
German origin; a few were Norweg- 
ian. The last Mayor of Riga to hold 
office before the outbreak of the war 
was an Englishman by descent. 

Perhaps it was that ancient and 
traditional connection which Riga al- 
ways maintained with other European 
ports which gave the city its fresh- 
ness and wholesome _ cleanliness 
which we seem to associate with the 
north. Peter the Great gave Riga 
its title of “A window into Europe”; 
and even in Russian days Riga af- 
forded a pleasurable and striking 
contrast to the outward appearance 
of other cities under the dominion of 
Muscovy. 

Today, as the capital of the new 
republic of Latvia, Riga is an even 
more impressive and delightful city 
for it breathes the air of freedom. 
And it has not lost that spirit of so- 
ciability and hospitality for which it 
has always been famous. 
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going out for food gives them a 
chance for the casual, often wordless, 
contact with their kind that pleases 
them so much. In the fonda where 
we had supper the woman flew out 
three times for little dabs of lard 
to cook our rice and eggs. She was 
very happy. 

On our way to supper Tixtla had 
been very quiet; when we stopped 
talking ourselves we could just hear 
the people flitting past us on bare 
feet, the dull patting of tortillas, the 
almost voiceless talking and laughter. 
But when we came out from supper, 
the air rocked with noise. Rockets 
banged all over the town to announce 
that the fireworks were getting ready. 

For hundreds of years the Indians 
have worshipped with fireworks, only 
one of their Oriental traits. So there 
would be pyrotechnics for the Virgin, 
as was right and proper. Each divi- 
sion of the town had been busy for 
days manufacturing its assigned quota 
of set pieces. The mayor of Tixtla 
had a monopoly on explosives; evi- 
dently we were in for a good dose 
of toritos. 

Toritos are little bulls shaped out 
of reed mats and crowned with an 
ozier cage rigged with every variety 
of fireworks. Boys of the boister- 
ous age carry the hollow contrap- 
tions on their heads, the mats reach 
below their waists and protect them 
from the fury above. 

We watched the little bulls as- 
semble in the chief quarter of the 
town. They had a band, a drunken 
band that piped and tooted, each per- 
former at odds with the rest. From 
the other parts of the town we could 
hear the other bands; what we saw 
was being repeated all over the strag- 
gling town. 

The band played, over and over, 
what had once been a tune, stopping 
only for the tequila bottle. The bulls 
stamped and whirled in a hoyden 
dance, lit by spluttering pine-torches 
taller than the men who carried them. 
Other men kept lighting home-made 
rockets from the torches, and fling- 
ing them wildly into the air. The air 
was full of rockets that whizzed and 
banged and fell blazing, but nobody 
was hurt. 

Bulls, bandsmen, and torch-bearers, 
jammed in the muddy street with the 
crowd, would now and then move 
forward. Then they would stop to 


_ play and dance and drink and shoot 


off more rockets. Eventually the 
crowd was over the little bridge and 
approaching the plaza, and the rockets 
went off more furiously than ever. 

At the bridge, everybody was try- 
ing to count the bulls. Nobody had 
ever heard of so many bulls at one 
time, nobody cared how the people 
of Tixtla would have to underfeed 
for months to pay for the mayor’s 
fireworks. Tonight there were plenty 
of bulls and plenty of tequila, and 
tomorrow there would still be plenty. 
When the fiesta had burned itself out, 
the people would go home, across the 
mountains. 

Finally all the bulls from the dif- 
ferent parts of town reached the 
plaza. There were a hundred and 
twenty of them and each one would 
take several minutes to burn itself 
out. The toritos marched up into the 


church, and bowed before the white ' 


_ 


satin Madonna. Then they massed 
behind the church gate that opened 
to the plaza. Meanwhile the crowd 
had poured into the square, leaving 
only the central lane open for the 
coming of the bulls. Townspeople 
and visitors, all with their children, 
packed tight together. The whole 
square was dead white except for the 
blue rebozos and the shadows cast by 
the men’s big sombreros. 

The first bull came out of the 
church gate. A fuse was lighted, and 
he pranced down the lane between 
the people. Long white flames shot 
from his horns, red flames from his 
tail. His sides barked with giant 
crackers; rockets shot from his eyes, 
horrible spitting rockets that wrig- 
gled like snakes low among the peo- 
ple. The bull charged the crowds, he 
poured his long fire-jets on them. 
They screamed and ran, ecstatic 
with terror, and the bull rushed after 
them until they stumbled and fell 
face down in the slime beaten deep 
by thousands of naked feet. Down 
the long lane whirled the bull, a 
demon shooting green fire, red fire, 
ending in a blaze of horrid white as 
the Catherine-wheel at the top was 
finally touched off. 

Before he had finished his wild 
stampede another bull was started, 
then another. Some ran as if pos- 
sessed the full length of the lane and 
charged the people at the bottom of 
the plaza. Others broke bounds and 
ran straight into the close pack of 
people, and they rolled on the ground 
to beat out the fire in their clothes. 
Hell fire rushed after the people, and 
they screamed with delight. 

There was an overcharge in this 
excitement; this was not a natural re- 
lease of emotion, but an escape. Des- 
perately the people in escaping the 
bulls were running away from the 
fate that had made them half-cizil- 
ized and aware at last of their pov- 
erty. They were celebrating in the 
modern fashion with churned-up 
senses, drink, noise, the evil fever 
generated from too many people buy- 
ing and selling things they have not 
made with their own hands. They 
were trapped half-way between their 
old poverty and the white man’s thirst 
for new gadgets. People whose only 
salvation for thousands of years has 
been not to change had been changed 
now without knowing what to do 
about it. 

The lane between the people was 
spectral with light; red flares, green 
flares, stained the white crowds. 
Hour after hour went on, and still 
the people invited the Hell fire to 
come and destroy them. 


At midnight we went into the 
churchyard by a side entrance. Bulls 
were still packed inside the gate wait- 
ing their turn. Inside the church the 
Virgin stood, looking debauched like 
a dancing girl after a wild night. Her 
altar was smeared with the grease of 
a thousand burned-out candles. On a 
bench beside the altar three drunken 
Indians dozed. Now and then one of 
them would rouse himself to climb 
the altar and stumble in his naked 
muddy feet about the tiers, lighting 
fresh candles. 

The church was a pigsty. The 
floor was slimy with mud, dead 

(Continued on page 48) 
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flowers, bits of food, candle-dripping. 
Everywhere people were lying asleep 
or drunk, or both. Children under 
tagged sarapes slept exhausted in 
corners, and their dogs scratched 
drearily beside them. On a bench a 
half-naked man lay flat on his back. 
dead-drunk. 

Incongruously a neat woman wear- 
ing a sodality ribbon down her back 


knelt at a red plush prie-Dieu droning 
prayers. Now and then she nudged a . 
sleepy girl beside her, and the girl 
began praying in a sulky monotone. | 
A pig rooted and grunted among the 
piles of yellow cempoalxochitl, 
Flower of the Dead. 

The Virgin of the Remedios dozed 


above her sleeping children. 
* * tee 


IN THE PATH OF A TORNADO 
(Continued from page 35) 


tons. The locomotive and tender held 
the tracks. The heavy steel coaches 
resisted the crash. One life was lost!” 
A buzz of interest arose from the 
bankers. “Ssh! Ssh!” chided several, 
“here it is again.” 

“Millions of dollars damage,” con- 
tinued the radio voice, “was caused 
by the storm. The United States 


“Weather Bureau believes greater de- 


struction and loss of life would have 
resulted if its warnings had not been 
heeded. I will repeat them, for the 
benefit of those still in the tornado’s 
path: Open the doors and windows 
of your home, since a vacuum within 
the house, and the explosive forces 
of the sucking cloud without, may 
blow out the walls, or blow off the 
roof. Hurry into your basements and 
hug the southwest wall until the 
storm passes. Hurry to your cyclone 
cellars if you have one. 

“You can avoid the tornado, if 
you're driving an automobile. Sim- 
ply drive directly north or south of 
its advancing column. If you're afoot, 
hurry into an open field or park, 
and throw yourself face down in any 
ditch, pit or declivity. If possible, 
cover your body with a blanket, auto- 
mobile seat—anything to protect your 
flesh from being penetrated and la- 
cerated by sand, gravel and debris 
flying about at bullet-like speeds.” 

The radio voice crackles on, trans- 
mitting its excitement to the audi- 
ence, high in the air, and soaring over 
the outskirts of Topeka. 

“Shelter in a well, or beneath a bed 
is advised to escape the twister, if 
no better protection is available. Chil- 
dren in school should seek refuge un- 
der desks fastened to the floor. Any- 
thing substantial will serve as pro- 
tection against falling objects. The 
tornado will be recognized as an 
awesome cloud, spinning counter- 
clockwise, like the rotary motion of 
water draining from a wash-basin. 
It travels at twenty-five to sixty miles 
per hour, southwest to northeast, 
forming a funnel-like attachment, 
less than one thousand feet wide, with 
the earth. This warning is issued to 
our listeners by the Weather Bureau. 

” 

“A bit late for us—that warning,” 
comments one banker, dryly. 

The plane is settling to earth. The 
Topeka airport officials stand wait- 
ing to receive the airliner as it thun- 
ders up to the ramp. Porters hasten 
up with their small ladders and help 
the passengers alight... . 

Here we must end our fancied 
journey over the sea and earth and 
through the air—from the Canal 
Zone to the mid-Western states—ex- 
periencing first a hurricane, then a 
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thunder and lightning storm, and 
lastly, seeing, hearing and knowing _ 
how a deadly tornado appears to air 
travelers when aloft and when they 
are forced into an emergency land- 
ing in the tornado-stricken area. 

The fictional happenings herein re- | 
lated. have factual backgrounds. Such 
tempests were known to the ancient 
writers Pliny, Seneca and Lucretius, 
who wrote of tornadoes. Shake- 
speare dramatized such storms. These 
phenomena are not uncommon in Eu- 
rope, Asia and Australia, although 
they are considered typically Amer- 
ican. More than fifty of them occur 
each year in the States, especially 
throughout the Mississippi Valley 
and Midwestern Great Plains. They 
have visited each of the United States 
at least once. 

For hundreds of years, observers 
have been confusing the terms “cy- 
clone, whirlwind, squall, hurricane, 
tempest and tornado.” Chiefly, the 
public confuses the term “cyclone” 
and “tornado”. The first is a wide- 
pathed wind of high velocity, often 
beneficial as a heat-breaker during 
the summer months. The latter, a 
Spanish word, applies to a destruc- 
tive, narrow-pathed, twisting cloud, 
or whirlwind. 

Thanks to the United States 
Weather Bureau and its five thousand 
observers, tornado frequency belts 
are known and charted. However, no 
definite or localized predictions are 
forecast, because tornadoes are er- 
ratic and unpredictable — appearing 
and disappearing swiftly in uncertain 
places at uncertain times. Besides, 
nothing can be done to divert the sky- 
broom while it hops, skips and jumps 
along its journey of less than two 
hundred miles from its point of 
origin, 

Travelers of the sea, land and air 
need not fear tornadoes, however. 
The whirling scythes of destruction 
cause very few fatalities. One hun- 
dred lives are destroyed by auto- 
mobiles to every windstorm death. 
Earthquakes and lightning claim more 
lives annually than their monster 
cloud colleague during summer’s 
storms. 

So travel the airways, the high- 
ways and sea lanes, enjoying every 
comfort provided by your mode of 
transportation. Find pleasure in 
your travels—and hope never to ex- 
perience a tornado—such as that of 
our imaginary friends. 

But should you be present when 
whirling death approaches you will 
recall more vividly what you have 
read here—and what might happen 


there. .. 
* * * 


YACHTING IN THE CLOUDS 
(Continued from page 10) 


was organized six years ago in an 
effort to concentrate all forces inter- 
ested in the movement in this country 
and to disseminate knowledge about 
glider construction and their handling 
in powerless flight. The licensing of 
pilots as well as flying craft was 
regulated in close cooperation with 
government agencies and each year 
national contests were held at Elmira 
in the State of New York. 

Ever since the Society was founded 
the sport has made steady progress 
in this country, and in the short span 
of six years it has been put on an 
equal footing with similar movements 
in European countries. For the first 
time in the history of the Society for- 
eign pilots and their soaring planes 
competed with American soarers and 
their homebuilt craft at the Elmira 
contest this year. The Soaring So- 
ciety has well over one thousand 
members in every part of the country 
who own several hundred soaring 
craft. Its members come from all 
walks of life and comprise not only 
young boys and girls eager to take 
to wings and build flying machines, 
but men and women alike who enjoy 
air yachting as a hobby and an out- 
door sport. Although, in sharp con- 
trast with the development of the 
movement in European countries, the 
work of the Soaring Society has pro- 
gressed without government subsi- 
dies, WPA funds are now being used 
in the establishment of a huge soar- 
ing site, a homeport for the sailboats 
of the air at Elmira, which like the 
famous Wasserkuppe in Germany has 
developed into a national soaring 
center. 

Hidden among the hills on both 
sides of the Chemung Valley are four 
flying fields, each on a mountain fac- 
ing a different part of the sky, from 
which sailplanes may take off and 
gain initial altitude in constant slope 
currents regardless of wind direction. 
The main site, called Warren Eaton 
Field after the late president of the 
Soaring Society and greatest bene- 
factor to American soaring, com- 
prises an area of open space on a 
mountaintop the size and layout of 
which surpass those of many air- 
ports used by the bigger and heavier 
power-craft. The site has an admin- 
istration building, a hangar and pilots’ 
cabins, and above all a fully equipped 
meteorological station which is essen- 
tial and indispensable for the present- 
day practice of soaring. 

Once each year a caravan of mo- 
tor cars towing trailers with strange 
long wings folded against their sides 
converges upon Elmira for the na- 
tional gliding and soaring contest. 
Pilots from all parts of the country 
bring their ships, frequently new air- 
plane types designed and constructed 
during the long winter months, to 
invade the air over the Alleghenies 
which was once the domain of the 
buzzard and the hawk. When the 
weather forecast is favorable you 
will see a picturesque array of huge 
manbirds lined up at one end of the 
flying field. One by one they are 
jerked into life by the towing auto- 
mobile and catapulted out over the 
fringe of the field into their element, 
until there may be as many as twenty 
or thirty of them floating silently in 
the air. 

The sight of soaring ships in the 


air is as fascinating for the spectator 
as powerless flight is thrilling for the 
pilot. They rise and fall alternately, 
almost standing motionless against 
the blue sky when facing the up- 
rushing currents, or sweeping swiftly 
over the ridge on their travels down 
wind. With great skill they eke alti- 
tude out of the up-currents, foot by 
foot, and once high on the crest of 
the surf breaking against the moun- 
tain slope they veer off into the open 
on their search for the more power- 
ful thermal currents rising from sun- 
drenched fields in the valley below. 

Less experienced pilots follow 
closely in the wake of their full- 
fledged brothers when they bank 
steeply and start spiraling their way 
up in a funnel of warm rising air, 
either to hitch on to a fleeting cloud 
or to seek for more thermals on a 
straight glide through open space. 
Those who lose contact with the ris- 
ing currents drop quickly out of the 
flock of meandering birds and glide 
down to one of the fields in the val- 
ley below where they are dismantled 
by the hands of an expert crew and 
returned on a trailer to the take-off 
site for a new start. One by one they 
disperse, piercing the clouds over- 
head, or racing the winds on a cross 
country flight. Whoever has been 
fortunate enough to lie in the grass 
and observe a flock of soaring ships 
in their silent and graceful flight, will 
ever behold in his memory this fas- 
cinating sight, and whoever has spent 
a clear summer day in the cockpit of 
a sailplane soaring silently through 
tri-dimensional space, will always be 
possessed by the lure of soaring 
flight. 

Soaring is amply justified because 
of its great appeal as an outdoor 
sport. But it also has its practical 
aspects. The great increase in popu- 
larity of the movement in European 
countries is due not to a small degree 
to its value in schooling young avi- 
ators in the behavior of aircraft 
without aid of mechanical power, in 
encouraging the design and construc- 
tion of new aircraft and in exploring 
the phenomena of modern meteorol- 
ogy. German aviators are required 
to make their first flights in gliders, 
and successful experiments with glid- 
ers for preliminary flight training 
have been conducted in this country 
by the U. S. Naval Station at Pensa- 
cola, Florida. It is interesting to 
note that the officers of German 
dirigibles are all expert soaring pilots, 
and undoubtedly part of their suc- 
cess in guiding the huge ships through 
most adverse atmospheric conditions 
can be ascribed to their soaring ex- 
perience. Structural features of the 
swift riders of air currents already 
have contributed greatly to the devel- 


-opment of aircraft design, and many 


new patents had their origin in the 
workshops of sailplane designers. 
One of the most valuable contribu- 
tions of soaring to modern sciences 
has been the establishment of entirely 
new meteorological principles some 
of which are now being used in the 
weather-forecasting of commercial 
airlines. It may even be possible that 
at some future time soaring may be- 
come an important link in the ever 
expanding chain of modern air travel. 
Past experiments have shown that as 
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HE gaucho from the pampas... and the famous 

beach at Uruguay’s play-city, Montevideo... 
equally are symbolic of a South American world that 
is both Old and New. A world that combines the sparkle 
of Paris with the primitive, vivid color of W. H. Hud- 
son’s own ‘“‘purple land’”’ and ‘‘green mansions’’. Jun- 
gle and jockey-club stand within a few hours of each 
other in this region of amazing contrasts! 

Symbolic also is the fleur-de-lis on the Furness 
Prince funnel. Another cogent reason for choosing the 
East Coast trip when you yisit South America! These 
brilliant, able, ‘‘well-mannered”’ motorships...South- 
ern Prince, Northern Prince, Eastern Prince, Western 
Prince... embody the grace and courtesy, as well as 
the seamanship, of British marine traditions en route 
to Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Montevideo, and Buenos 
Aires. 

Sailings every fortnight from New York, with call at Trinidad on return voyage. Reserva- 


tions and literature at AUTHORIZED TOURIST AGENTS or Furness Prince Line, 
34 Whitehall Street, or 634 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Phone BOwling Green 9-7800, 
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LET THE 


MIDGET 
MARVEL 


Take Your 


SNAPSHOTS 


im 


Natural Colors 
(Film Transparencies) 


Candidly, in cameras, it’s the Midget 
Marvel. Compact, accurate, thoroughly 
dependable, 

Load the Midget Marvel with Koda- 
ehrome color film or regular black and 
white film .. . no matter which, you 
may count on the excellent results that 
have made this little camera famous. 
Equipped with an F4.5 Anastigmat Lens 
in a focusing mount fitted in a Vario 
shutter . . . with speeds up to 1/100th 
part of a second, Measures 434 x 234 
x 2 inches, takes pictures 1 x 114. 


SDI-0° 


Eveready Case ... . $4.75 


18 Exposure Kodachrome 
Color Film $2.50 


Processing Free 
TRADE IN YOUR OLD CAMERA 
Mail Orders Filled. Write Dept. T. M. 


WILLOUGHBYS 


World’s Largest Exclusive Camera 
Supply House 


110 West 32nd Street New York 


8 PLENTY OF® 
ROOMS WITH 
BATH AT 


SINGLE DOUBLE 
1000 ROOMS WITH BATH 
Three blocks from largest department 
stores and Empire State Building. Two 
auto entrances. Garage —free car 
delivery service. Conservative clien- 


tele. Special rates for family groups. 
Alburn M. Gutterson, Manager 


PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 


14 EAST 28TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Polished Oak... 


and panelled walls on the one hand, grill 
room, lifts and running water on the other 
. + . a charming, modernized eighteenth cen- 
tury voaching house. Glorious Devon at your 
doorstep. A first-class cuisine and cellar. 


ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL 
AA. EXETER R.A. 


Cc. 
—the hub of glorious Devon— 
Illustrated Brochure with pleasure 
Telegrams: ‘‘Royal Clarence Exeter’’. 
Telephone: 4071-2. 


Bind Your Copies of 
TRAVEL 


Handsomely bound in blue cloth, 


stamped in gold, the binder has the 


appearance of a rich volume. Post- 


paid, $2.50 
TRAVEL 
~116 East 16th St., N. Y. 
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YACHTING IN THE CLOUDS 
(Continued from page 49) 


many as nine sailplanes may be towed 
behind one powership and that they 
may be released separately and de- 
scend at different places without in- 
terrupting the progress of the air- 
train. Moreover, a number of suc- 
cessful goal flights over pre-arranged 
courses of more than two hundred 
miles each and the construction of 
efficient multi-seated sailplanes are 
evidence that powerless craft could 
be used in the transportation of pas- 


sengers, mail or express to predesig- 
nated points. 

Soaring is only a little over a dec- 
ade old. Its potentialities as a prac- 
tical function of aeronautics have as 
yet not been fathomed. Already 
soaring is the ideal flying sport, per- 
haps the greatest sport of all times. 
Eventually it may also develop into 
a valuable adjunct of air transporta- 


tion. 
* * * 


TRAVELING BETWEEN COVERS 


Ancient China 


R. Herrlee Glessner Creel, whose 

work on early Chinese history 
has long been recognized by scholars, 
now makes the result of four years’ 
intensive and first hand study avail- 
able in popular form in The Birth of 
China (Reynal and Hitchcock). The 
period which Dr. Creel’s book covers 
is from 1400 to 600 B.C. and thanks 
to the exhaustive research which has 
gone into its making, this book is 
one of the most authoritative works 
on this period of Chinese history. 


Soviet Russia 
Ty his new book The Soviets (Har- 
court, Brace) Albert Rhys Wil- 
liams attempts the ambitious task of 
answering all the important questions 


which the ordinary student of condi-. 


tions in the Soviet Union might ask. 
Mr. Williams succeeds surprisingly 
well in his difficult undertaking. He 
discusses almost every conceivable 
aspect of life, including such subjects 
as farming, mining, party organiza- 
tion, working conditions, transporta- 
tion, arts and letters, the theater, ex- 
ploration, hospitals, education, rec- 
reation, and race and nationalities. 
Mr. Williams has spent the greater 
part of his time during the last twen- 
ty years in traveling throughout the 
Soviet Union and studying conditions 
there. 


Glenn Curtiss 


HE American genius for me- 

chanical invention is dramatical- 
ly exemplified in the romantic career 
of Glenn Hammond Curtiss. Curtiss 
started in a bicycle repair shop and 
pursued his fantastic dream of speed 
and flight over the face of the globe. 
Public misunderstandings and private 
dramas contributed to making him a 
man whose reserve few penetrated. 
Clara. Studer in Sky Storming 
Yankee (Stackpole) has written a 
penetrating character study of the 
man who made aviation history. 
Particularly vivid are the accounts 
of the first flight of the “June Bug” 
and of Curtiss’ famous flight from 
Albany to New York to capture the 
New York World’s prize. An album 
of rare photographs from. Curtiss’ 
earliest childhood to his successful 
maturity make this a volume of 
aerial Americana. 


Magic 


EADERS whose curiosity has 

been stimulated by accounts of 
mysterious rites which appear from 
time to time in the pages of Travel 
or by pictures of fantastic cere- 
monies will delight in a supplement 
to The Golden Bough which has just 
been published by Macmillan. After- 
math forms an integral part of Sir 
James Frazer’s earlier work, but here 
Sir James provides fresh information 
on certain subjects which he has dis- 
cussed in The Golden Bough. The 
two constitute a panorama of the 
vanished life of primitive man all 
over the world, with their superstiti- 
tions and their ignorance and the 
eternal search for happiness and 
truth. 


Spain 


RTEGA y Gasset occupies a dis- 

tinguished position among Span- 
ish intellectuals both as a philosopher 
and as a journalist. Invertebrate 
Spain (Norton) is a collection of 
some of his essays in which he 
analyses the cultural and political 
conditions in his country. As a back- 
ground for understanding the pres- 
ent crisis in Spain, many of these 
essays will prove illuminating. 


A CORRECTION 


In the article “Craters of the Moon 
—A National Monument” by Edna 
Asmus which appeared in the July 
issue of TRAVEL, the following state- 
ment was made: 

“Since 1918 there have been steam 
outpourings and fumaroles in the area 
around the peak, while in April and 
May of 1936 more violent activity 
was again manifest in a two hundred 
foot steam jet from/the crater, four 
new vents and many earthquake 
shocks.” 


Due to an editorial error, a key 
sentence preceding this statement was 
omitted. Edna Asmus was referring 
to Mt. Lassen in California and not 
to the Great Rift in the Craters of 
the Moon. The responsibility for 
this misleading statement rests with 
TRAVEL, and not with Edna Asmus, 
a careful and conscientious writer. 
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SUITING THE LENS TO 
THE SUBJECT 


The picture opportunities avail- 
able to your camera are dictated 
by the nature and extent of your 
lens equipment. True enough, 
every lens covers a fairly wide field 
of photographic endeavor but there 
are limits beyond which even the 
so-called “normal” lens cannot go. 
Your “normal” lens, that is, the 
one with which your camera comes 
regularly equipped and which ap- 
proximates in focal length the di- 
agonal of your camera’s negative 
area, covers a field of 45° to 55°. 
That means it is perfectly suitable 
and, in fact, desirable, for the ma- 
jority of pictures that come your 
way—landscapes, street scenes, the 
expanse of sea and sky; in brief, 
the general aspect of things. 

But what will you do for a head 
portrait when the requirements of 
perspective demand you keep a fair 
distance from the subject rather 
than come close for a “large head,” 
and what will you do at the ball 
game when your “regular” lens 
gives you nothing more satisfying 
than tiny figures of pin-head pro- 
portions? And what about the 
small still-life and the architectural 
detail, the bird perched on a high 
branch and the “candid” subject 
across the street? No, for these 
you must come to the extra lens 
known as the telephoto, the lens 
that gives you “large” images be- 
cause the angle of view is cut 
down, the lens that “pulls in” dis- 
tance, defies space. 

On the other hand, suppose you 
want to photograph a building 
without tilting the camera or find 
yourself obliged to work in close 
quarters? In the latter case your 
regular lens will be generally use- 
less because while it may give you 
a picture it will not cover as much 
of the area as you want, and in the 
former case you will cut off the 
top of the building. Under such 
circumstances the so-called wide 
angle lens may profitably be called 
to the rescue. Because it includes 
a much wider angle of view than 
that normally covered by your reg- 
ular lens you will take in the en- 
tire building, and though you will 
get much more besides, it is a sim- 
ple matter under the enlarger to 
“cut out” the unwanted material. 

With a normal, a wide angle and 
a telephoto lens, therefore, the 
world is your oyster photographi- 
cally. To take these lenses inter- 
changeably, your camera must, of 
course, be of the interchangeable 
lens type, one so designed that it 
will readily, with merely a slight 
turn, take the lens required at the 
moment. It is this feature that has 
brought into great popularity such 
truly universal cameras as the 
Exakta with its battery of lenses 
reaching all the way to 25 cm, a 
10-inch lens giving more than three 
times the size negative image af- 
forded by the regular lens, the 
Plaubel Makina II S which in its 
complete outfit includes a wide an- 
gle and an F/4.8 telephoto lens as 
well as the regular 4-inch objec- 
tive, and cameras of the Contax 
and Leica type. 

(* Amateur Photographer) 
Would you like to have a sixty page, fully 
illustrated, wire bound book entitled, “Bet- 
ter Photography Made Easy”, to help im- 
prove your hobby? It is Free to All. Just 
send ten cents in stamps to cover the cost 
of handling and mailing to:—A. P., c/o 


TRAVEL MAGAZINE. 116 E. 16th St, 
New York City, N. Y. 


HUGHES PRINTING CO, 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA, 


AUSTRALIA 

Oct. 9 to 13—Jockey Club Spring Meeting 
and Races, Adelaide 

Nov. 2 to 6—Melbourne Cup Races at 
Flemington 

Dec. 25, 26—Cycling Carnival at Latrobe, 
Tasmania 

Jan. 26 to Apr. 25, 1938—Australia’s 150th 
Birthday Celebrations at Sydney 


AUSTRIA 
Sept. 25 to 28—Medico-Technical Exhibi- 
tion at Salzburg 
Oct. 3—International Motorcycle and Auto- 
mobile Races at Wiener-Neustadt 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Sept. 26—Automobile Races, Grand Prix of 
Masaryk, at Brno 

Oct. 14, 15—International Lawn Tennis 
Tournament at Luhacovice 

Oct. 28, 29—150th Anniversary of Mo- 
zart’s Don Juan at Prague 


FINLAND 


Sept. 11 to 19—Woodwork Fair in Mesau- 
halli, Helsingfors 

Oct. 1, 2—Annual Fish Fair at Helsingfors 

Oct. 27—‘‘Northern Countries’? Day 


FRANCE 


Sept. 9—International Tennis Tournament 
at Le Touquet 

Sept. 12—Wine Fete at Paris 
Royal Oak Race at Longchamp 

Sept. 16 to 19—“The Four Days of Mars” 
Fair at Le Mans 

Sept. 19—Pardons at Pont Aven, Tronoen 
and Briantes 

Sept. 23 to 27—National Ski Congress at 
Grenoble 

Sept. 26—Pardon of the Newfoundland 
Fishermen at St. Malo 

Oct. 2 to 17—International Salon of Photog- 
raphy at Paris 

Oct. 7 to 17—Automobile Salon at the 
Grand Palais, Paris 

Oct. 9 to 17—Harvest Festivals at Nantes 

Oct. 23, 24—Festival of Les Saintes Maries 
de la Mer 

Nov. 2—Féte des Morts - “ 

Noy. 3—St. Hubert’s Féte at Versailles 

Nov. 12—Bourguignon banquet at Nuits St. 
Georges 

Nov. 17 to 25—Pilgrimage of the Bishops 
to Tours 

Noy. 25—St. Catherine’s Day in Paris 


GERMANY 
Sept. 11 to 19—Vintage Festivals at Bad 
Dirkheim, K6nigswinter, Bad Kreuznach, 
Linz and Oppenheim 
Sept. 19—Historic Crabapple Dance at Dos- 
senheim 


Sept. 25—Vintage Fairs at Bernkastel-Kues, 


Braubach and Edenkoben 


Oct. 3—Reich Official Harvest Festival on 
the Bickeberg, Hameln 


Oct. 9 to 20—International Cookery Exhi- 
bition at Frankfurt-am-Main 

Oct. 17—Vintage Festival at Schweigen 

Oct. 19—‘‘Purzel Fair” at Billigheim 

Oct. 20 to 30 — Bremer Freimarkt at 
Bremen 


Noy. 10—-St. Martin’s Festival at Weissen- 
see, Diisseldorf, Coblenz and Erfurt 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
Sept. 14—Widecombe Fair, Devon 


Sept. 24 to Oct. 15—Antique Dealers’ Fair, 
ndon 


Sept. 29 to Oct. 1—Royal Horticultural So- 


ciety’s Show, London 
Oct. 12—‘‘Mop” Fair at Stratford-on-Avon 
Oct. 13—- The Cambridgeshire at New- 
market* 
Oct. 14—Autumn Hiring Fair at Dalkeith 
Oct. 27—-The Cesarewitch at Newmarket* 
Nov. 5—Guy Fawkes Day 
Noy. 9—The Lord Mayor’s Show at London 
Nov. 11—‘‘Wroth Silver’? ceremony near 


* Correction 


em 


Nov. 15, 22—Hiring Fairs at Aberystwyth 


HAWAII 


Sept. 18—Regatta Day at Honolulu 

Oct. 8 to 10—Maui County Fair at Ka- 
hulu 

Oct. 27—Navy Day at Honolulu 

Oct. to Dec.—Barefoot Football Season 


HUNGARY 

Sept. 8 to 11—International Fencing and 
Tennis tournaments at Balatonalmadi 
Sept. 17, 18—St. Michael’s Day Fair at 
Szentes 

Oct. 3—Vintage Day in Satoraljaujhely, 
Beesiremet Mezokovesd, Mogyorod and 

ecs 


ITALY 

Sept. 19—Feast of S. Genaro at Naples 

Sept. 23—Opening of Exhibition of ‘‘Rome 
under Augustus” 

Oct. 1 to 5—Festival of St. Francis at As- 
sisi 

Oct. 3—Horse Races at Bologna; also on 
the llth, 18th, 25th and 28th 

Nov. 2 to 9—Traditional Fair at Perugia 

Nov. 21—Festival of Madonna della Salute 
at Venice 

Nov. 22—Festival of St. Cecilia at Rome 


POLAND 
Sept. 12 to 26—Wolhynia Fair 
Sept. 15 to 19—Agricultural Show at Ples- 


zew 
Wine Festival at Zaleszczyki 

Sept. 15 to Oct. 15—Exhibition of artisan 
crafts at Katowice 

Sept. 20 to 22—Barley and Malt Fair at 
Poznan 

Oct. 2 to 11—Garden Exhibition at Kra- 
kow 

Nov. 26 to 28—Seed Bazaar at Warsaw 


SWITZERLAND 


Sept. 11 to 26 — Agricultural and Food 
Fair at Lausanne 

Sept. 13 to 19—International Tennis Tour- 
nament at Montreux 

Sept. 24 to 26—International Motorboat Re- 
gatta at Lugano 

Sept. 30 to Oct. 11—Food Industries Fair 
at Fribourg 

Oct. 2, 3—Grape Harvest Festival at Neu- 
chatel 

Oct. 2 to 12—Swiss Trade Fair and Har- 
vest Festival at Lugano 


UNITED STATES 

Sept. 2 to 11—National Singles Tennis 
Tournament at Forest Hills, New York 

Until Sept. 6—350th Anniversary Celebra- 
tion, Roanoke Island, North Carolina* 

Sept. 6 to 12—State Fair at Salem, Ore- 
gon 

Sept. 9, 10—National Tobacco Festival at 
South Boston, Virginia 

Sept. 11 to 13—Fiesta at Santa Fe, New 
Mexico 


Sept. 12 to 26—*‘Cayalcade of Richmond” 


at Richmond, Virginia 

Sept. 15—Jicarilla Apache Encampment at 
Horse or Stone Lake, New Mexico 

Sept. 16 to 18—Pendleton Round-Up, Ore- 
gon 

Sept. 17, 18—Flower Show at Pennsylvania 
Station, Philadelphia 

Sept. 18 to 20—Speed Boat Regatta at 
Richmond, Virginia 

Sept. 20 to 26—Santa Clara County Fair 
at San Jose, California 

Sept. 23 to 26—San Mateo County Floral 
Fiesta at Redwood City, California 

Sept. 30—Fiesta at Taos, New Mexico 

Oct. 1 to 3—Frontier Days at Bakersfield, 


California ‘ 
Oct. 1, 2—Horseshow at Warrenton, Vir- 


inia 

Oct. 4—Indian Dance at _Nambe : 

Oct. 13 to 15—Harvest Festival at Gilroy, 
California 

Oct. 25 to 30—Virginia Fox Hunters Asso- 
ciation Annual Trials at Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia 


AN . IN 


NEW YORK 


OY 


WONT TRAVELERS 


S REFRESHING as a sparkling spring in 


the midst of a parched desert, you'll 


find the American Woman’s Club a wel- 


come oasis in your travels. 


A cordial club atmosphere....a luxurious 


background—in lounges and dining rooms, 


roof gardens and art gallery, library and 


swimming pool so efee canoe thie interesting 


and 


active women that make it their head- 


quarters—these are the qualities that make 


this 


famous women’s residence an oasis 


for travelers, that distinguish it from the 


average commercial hotel. 


Comfort and beauty are in its 1250 rooms, 
each with its private bath. Convenience 


is in its accessibility to the parts of the 


city you want to see, to shops and theatres, 
galleries and museums. And economy is 


in its rates: 


Single room, with bath 


$2.50 to $3.50 


Double room, with bath 


* 


¥* 


$4.00 to $5.00 


AMERICAN WOMAN'S 
CLUB 


353 W. 57th St., N.Y. ¢ Tel.1 COlumbus 5-6100 
* 
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